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PREFACE. 



I should like to peep in upon all the happy Christ- 
mas gatherings to which my book will go. As I can- 
not do this, I shall make a pleasant picture of you 
to myself in tlie words of a friend of mine : 

" Laughing merrily, cliildren, 

Over the Christmas fire, 
Clapping your hands as the yule log 

Blazes higher and higher. 
Each little heart beats lightly, 

Each little face beams bright ; 
God keep you ever, children. 

Pure as ye are to-night." 

I am, dear Children, 

Your faithful Friend, 



Annie Harwood 



Great Shelford, Cambridge. 
October, 1868. 
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"THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME." 
CHAPTER L 

C6t €t)ttt ffmtim. 

" Oh they wander wide who roam 
For the jajrs of life from home." 

" ISSH'^^'^ ^ glorious May-day ! " exclaimed Ebrard. 

RE'S™ " And what a splendid place ! " sjud Wolf, with 

^^*'" beaming eyes. 

" And what a jolly comer I " added Anton, throwing himself 
back on the rustic seat of the summer-house. 

The three speakers were youths who had grown up together 
as friends from childhood. They were sitting on this particular 
afternoon in a fine vineyard on the outskirts of the town of 
Bingen, on the Rhine. Before them flowed the deep and 
rushing river, bearing majestically its burden of steam-vessels, 
baiges, and swift-gliding fishing-boats. AH around them were 



the everlasting hills, castle-crowned crags, and wooded slopes — 
the favoured haunts of the legendary lore of Germany. 

" And yet you two. Wolf and Anton, are bent on leaving this 
enchanted land for long years, and perhaps for ever," said 
Ebrard, after a minute's silence. "And what for? To chase 
a hope which, to my mind at least, is as wild and deceptive 
as a Will-o'-the-wisp." 

" Wild and deceptive ! " exclaimed Wolf and Anton with one 
voice. " What can you mean ? Have we not talked over all 
our plans together for weeks ? " 

" And I have always told you my opinion from the very first, 
if you will only remember," replied Ebrard. "For the last 
time I repeat, I think you are acting in a senseless manner in 
leaving a happy home where you have a sufficiency to live 
upon, to seek in a wild life in California what you might far 
better earn by honest work here. It is madness, I say, and 
shall always say so, so long as I hold sound sense to be worth 
more than the freaks of fancy." 

" Then you are a narrow, short-sighted fellow," said Anton, 
and shrugged his shoulders contemptuously. "If every one 
thought in this way, people might creep along all their days 
over the old ground and never get a step farther. We mean 
to try a flight into the sunnier regions of fortune. Let me just 
remind you once more of the late accounts in the papers, of 
the gold-diggings. Listen now." He drew out of his breast 
pocket a well-worn sheet, and read aloud : — 

" ' Here, — in California that is, — ^gold is found on the siuface 
of the earth in such quanties that a man has only to stoop to 



pick up the treasure. A sailor lately found a lump of gold 
weighing over a hundred pounds, and worth at least three 
thousand pounds sterling.' " 

" Now then, what do you say to that, my friend ? " 
" All well enough if we could take everything for gospel that 
appears in the papers about distant countries, but I hold to the 
proverb, ' A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.' O 
friends, I cannot tell you how grieved I am at this breaking up 
of our happy circle. We have had such good times here, 
working together with a will and a common end. All our 
occupations fitted into each other like the wheels of a machine ; 
and now everything will be broken up." 

" It will be no loss to you at any rate, Ebrard," said Anton, 
laughing. " When we are gone you will have all the business 
to yourself, and can manage it just as you like, and get three- 
fold profits." 

" And threefold work," replied Ebrard ; " but it is not that I 
care for. While I have health and strength I am not afraid of 
work ; and the thought that I am very likely working for you 
two, as well as for myself, will double my energy." 
Both friends laughed. 

" Well, you are a conceited fellow, if you suppose we shall 
need your help when we come back from California, with our 
fortunes made." 

" They are not made yet, let me tell you," said Ebrard ; 
" and the one thing I am glad of in this hair-brained scheme, 
is that you have been sensible enough only to draw the half of 
your money out of the business. As long as the rest remains 



in, I shall not feel that we have broken up our old partnership 
altogether." 

"That may be as you like, old fellow," answered Anton; 
" but you need not fear that we shall ever come down on you 
for the interest of our money, eh, Wolf? " 

" Of course not," said Wolf, half impatiently. " What will a 
few pounds be to me when I drive into Bingen, a man worth 
my half-million? You are a confirmed slow-coach, Ebrard, 
but a kind-hearted, unselfish fellow for all that ; and I am all 
the more sorry you will not come with us and share in our 
gain. * Nothing venture, nothing have,' says the proverb ; but 
it is too late to persuade you now, and we will not spoil our 
last hour's chat with useless argument. We mean to go, and 
you mean to stay ; so here's to the health of gold-seekers in 
California, and bread-winners at home ! " said he, filling their 
glasses with Rhenish wine. 

The glasses clinked ; the toast was drunk, and the friends 
talked with all the firankness of children, of the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future, till the smoke of the approaching steamer 
was seen in the distance. In a little while it stopped at Bingen, 
and the bell gave the signal for passengers. With one hearty 
shake of the hand, the three fiiends parted ; Wolf and Anton 
sprang on board the boat, and Ebrard stood alone on the 
shore. 

The two youths were soon lost to sight among the crowd on 
deck. The bell sounded again. The great wheels began to 
move, and the vessel was soon steaming away far down the 
broad, gleaming river. 



Many a farewell signal was waved, long after the figures on 
board had become an undistinguishable mass, to those left 
behind. 

" God be with you,*' sighed Ebrard ; and dull and lonely he 
turned back into the little town. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" Hope told a flattering tale." 

LDORADO — the land of gold — lies very far from the 
coasts of Europe ; and a long, tedious passage, in 
the slow-sailing ship in which they had embarked, 
tried the patience of the young emigrants. At length the long- 
dreamed-of shores of California hove in sight, opening out 
on either side the entrance of the Bay of San Francisco, which 
was pointed out to the passengers as " the Golden Gateway.** 
Southward and northward the land presented a succession of 
mountain chains, their green slopes fading in the distance into 
mere cloudy, grey outlines. On the right the DeviVs Moun- 
tain reared its head, its sides clothed to a height of 2,000 feet, 
with cedars of gigantic growth. 

The passengers had not yet recovered from their first 
enchantment at the sight of this glorious landscape, when the 
vessel passed through the Golden Gateway into the Bay of 
San Francisco. Among hundreds of other ships it steered 
to the landing-place, and with a grating sound, welcome as 
music to all on board, the anchor fell. 



A little later and our adventurers stood on the ground of 
the long-sought gold land, and cast a bewildered gaze on the 
motley throng crowding the quay. There were Mexicans in 
gay, many-coloured clothing, Chinese with long pig-tails and 
long robes, negroes, mulattos, and the half-wild aborigines of 
the country. What most of all startled the new comers, how- 
ever, was the appearance of the Europeans, who had come 
out like themselves, to satisfy their thirst for gold. Most of 
them looked dirty and ragged, had long-neglected beards, and 
uncombed hair ; their boots were patched, and their clothes 
beggarly. In spite of the wretchedness of their appearance, 
they were all armed with revolvers or large knives, and 
walked about in a haughty, defiant manner, which in the old 
country would have been interpreted as speaking the rogue's 
motto : — 

** I care for nobody, no not I, 
And nobody cares for me." 

A youth of stalwart frame, and simple, good-natured ex- 
pression of countenance, was standing on the quay with Wolf 
and Anton, to whom he had attached himself upon the 
voyage. He was the first to express his wonder at the scene 
around. 

" A strange-looking set of people," said he. " Little as I 
fear any man, I would not willingly have much to do with such 
as those." 

" We shall do best to keep out of their way, at any rate," 
said Anton. "It does not look as if they carried their 
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weapons merely in joke. But come, friends, shall we not go 
and see for lodgings ?" 

At this moment a tolerably well-dressed man, of good bear- 
ing, stepped up to the three young men, and offered to carry 
their baggage for them into the town. They hesitated in sur- 
prise, and Anton asked right out, how such a man as he came 
to need to earn a couple of shillings, by such menial work. 

" My work does not pay badly," replied the man, in good 
German. " I see we are countrymen," he went on, smiling, 
" so I will tell you frankly that I earn on an average from 
twenty to thirty shillings a day in this way." 

"What can you mean?" cried Billy, the young peasant 
before described. " / shall do well enough at that rate, for it 
does not need much brains to carry baggage, and I am as 
strong as a horse. At home with my hardest work I could 
barely earn half as much in a week. Hurrah for California !" 

The porter threw a half-pitying, half-contemptuous glance 
on the ingenuous lad, and without further parley, shouldered 
the luggage and led the way into the town. 

" Will you tell me what kind of lodgings you wish ?" he 
asked presently. " They are to be had at very different rates 
here, from three to thirty shillings a night. Just choose your 
price." 

" Three shillings a night!" murmured Billy in amazement. 
Anton and Wolf heard in silence. 

"Well, what money have you? are you rich?" asked the 
porter rather impatiently. 

" Not rich, by any means," answered Wolf hesitatingly ; 
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"but we can afford to pay for a comfortable bed for one night 
at least." 

"Well theli, if you have the money, I advise you to take 
beds at nine shillings a head. San Francisco is very full, and 
almost all the inns are taken up ; but I know one where there 
is room for five or six guests, so follow me." 

"Have you been in the gold districts, my friend?" asked 
Anton as they walked on. 

" To be sure. I was there six months." 

" And did you find gold ? " 

"Yes; plenty." 

"Then I cannot understand how you have come to such 
work as this ? " 

" Just for the very good reason that my gold is all gone," 
said the man, laughing. " To double my capital I risked it, 
and in a single night lost what I had made in seven toilsome 
months. Be you ware of sharpers and gamblers; that is a 
fellow-countryman's advice." 

" It shall not be thrown away," answered Wolf; "thanks for 
the warning. But what are your plans for the fixture ? You 
do not mean to be a porter till the end of your days ? " 

" No," answered the man. " In a few weeks I intend to go 
to the mines again, and shall take better care of myself this 
time. But here is your inn, gentlemen. Six shillings, if you 
please, for my trouble." 

"Six shillings!" exclaimed Billy, open-mouthed. "Six 
shillings for carrying this bit of luggage three hundred yards 
or so ? You must be joking, eh ? " 
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" Six shillings," repeated the porter, coldly. 

" And suppose we refuse to pay you ? " 

"Then I shall compel you, or if the worst comes to the 
worst — ^" and he coolly laid his hand on the knife in his 
girdle. 

Billy would have fired up at this insolence, but Anton 
placed himself before him, stopped his outbreak of passion, 
and paid the money demanded. 

" All right," said the porter. " Perhaps you will take a 
lesson from this little affair, and in future settle beforehand 
the price you mean to pay a man for his trouble. People 
cannot be too cautious in a place like this. Now, good-day, 
gentlemea If you want me again you will find me in the 
harbour, and for three shillings an hour I am at your service." 

The inn waiter now carried their luggage upstairs, and led 
the way into a room almost filled with beds. " Do you please 
to dine, gentlemen ? " he asked. 

Though our young travellers had begun by this time to 
measure rather anxiously the length of their purse-strings, they 
were not prepared to deny themselves the luxury of a com- 
fortable meal, on this their first day on shore ; so they followed 
the man down to the public dining-room, and took their 
places at a long table. At one end five or six persons were 
already seated, and were playing with dice, little heaps of 
gold-dust lying by their side. 

Billy watched the treasure-dust with sparkling eyes. Till 
now he had been troubled with some slight doubt whether 
real gold could indeed be found in California. " Seeing was 
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believing," and at this confirmation of the newspaper reports, 
his heart swelled with joyful expectation of the untold riches 
now nearly within his grasp. The conversation of two strangers 
near him at the table confirmed his most excited hopes. They 
were telling in loud voices their experiences at the gold wash- 
ings, and rattled over the names of mines at which a man 
might make ;^ 10,000 in a month — that is, if he had luck. 

While Billy was listening agape with wonder to this conver- 
sation. Wolf and Anton ordered a bottle of wine. Under its 
influence their spirits began to rise, and the future unrolled 
itself once more in golden colours before them. 

Their pleasant mood was, however, soon to be disturbed. 
A loud contest began at the other end of the table. One man 
laid his hand eagerly on the gold heap of another. In an in- 
stant knives flashed out, there was a struggle, a fall, and one 
lay mortally wounded on the floor. 

The young Germans sprang up in horror, and were on the 
point of seizing the murderer, when the waiters held them 
back. 

" Quietly, gentlemen," said one. " Never mix yourselves in 
other people's quarrels. What has been done there is no con- 
cern of yours." 

The culprit had meanwhile left the room, and no one at- 
tempted to follow him. Two servants lifted the helpless body 
from the ground and removed all traces of the afiray, smiling 
to each other as they saw the undisguised horror on the faces 
of the strangers. 

" Such things happen here pretty nearly every day, gentle- 
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men,*' said one. " You will soon get accustomed to see blood 
flow, and mind it no more than we do. Will you take another 
bottle ? " 

The friends declined the proffered solace, finished their 
meal hurriedly and in silence, and with heavy hearts went up 
to bed. They had but troubled and broken rest, instead of 
the soft, auriferous dreams, which they had fancied would visit 
them on their first night in California. Next morning the 
waiter handed them their bill. It was as follows : — 





£ s^ 


Soup for three . . ' . 


o 9 


Beef and Cabbage 


o 6 


Boiled Mutton and Caper Sauce . 


o 9 


Veal Cutlets .... 


O 12 


One Bottle of Wine . 


o 15 


Beds for three .... 


I 7 


Total 


£3 i8 



It was a heavy sum to pay for their entertainment, but — 
m/ens volens — ^it must be paid. It was plain, however, to the 
three friends, that their stay must be short in quarters where 
prices were so ruinous, or their not over-stocked purses would 
be exhausted before the necessary preparations were made for 
their expedition to the gold mines. 

" The sooner we are off" the better," said Wolf, as the waiter 
walked away with the grudgingly given money. Both his 
companions were of the same mind, and Anton proposed that 
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they should seek out the porter in the harbour, and ask his 
advice. 

" On the whole he showed himself well-disposed towards us. 
Besides, he is oiu* country-man, and has had experience. Let 
us talk things over with him ; when all is said and done we 
can act on his advice or not, as we choose." 

This proposal was agreed to without further delay, and the 
friends took their way to the harbour. After a short search 
they found KoUman, the porter, and laid their case before 
him. 

"Now, gentlemen," said KoUmann, after a few moments' 
pause ; " I like you, and I don't mind making you an offer. 
Yesterday evening I was playing and won j£so. This is 
enough to take me to the mines and keep me there for a week 
or two. Now the question is, how much money have you at 
command?" 

" Oh, we have still more than ;£'7S," answered Wolf, hastily. 

"Good; that will do. If you have courage to try your 
fortune at the mines, we can go in company." 

"Courage? No fear about that," said Billy. "We will 
follow you through thick and thin. Eh, friends ?" 

Wolf and Anton gave a ready assent. 

" Well, then, listen attentively to me. There are two ways 
to reach the mines ; the one leads southwards by the side of 
the S. Joaquin river, the other in a northerly direction by the 
Rio Sacramento. I have tried both. In the south much less 
gold is to be found than in the north, and besides, most of the 
wild Indians are there, who are dangerous neighbours. On 
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the other hand the northerly journey is much longer and more 
toilsome, but the findings are far richer and wider. This is the 
first reason why I vote for the north. I have another. Come 
close, for it is an important secret, and I must speak low. 
About three months ago I was washing gold on the bank of 
Yuba stream : I had pretty good luck, but was compelled to 
leave the spot against my will because the rainy season had set 
in, and work was impossible. On the return journey I fellin 
with a Swiss, who was weak and sickly, and whom I helped as 
well as I could. He was returning home on account of bad 
health, and to show his gratitude, he confided in me that he 
carried, concealed under his clothes, a large leathern bag full 
of gold grains and nuggets, and told me that he had gathered 
his treasure in a spot not yet known, where the precious 
grains are scattered over the surface of the earth, so that they 
have only to be picked up. This place lies high up in the 
Sierra Nevada, between the sources of the Yuba and some 
other rivers ; but the Swiss described the way to me so exactly 
and gave me such clear landmarks that I could almost find the 
spot blindfold. Now I ask you once more, Shall we make 
common cause and open up this rich mine ?" 

A joyful "Yes 1" was the answer. 

*'Good," said KoUmann. "Then I will find a couple more 
comrades, and when these are ready we can set off." 

" But why let others into our secret ?" asked Billy. 

" Because we must be at least six men strong to work with 
any result. Two must dig, two carry the gold-earth to the 
stream, and two wash out the gold." 
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With this explanation Billy and the others were satisfied, and 
KoUmann promised to lose no time in completing the necessary 
number. 

Upon this they separated. 




CHAPTER III. 

0n ti}t Cramp* 

"Over lull, over dale, 

Thorough bush, thorough brier, 
Over park, over pale, 

Thorongh flood, tborongti fire." 

HPn| FEW weeks later, six travel-worn men were passing 
Qa^l through a wide, lonely valley lying to the eastward 
^i™™" of the Rio Sacramento, They carried heavy wallets 
on their backs, and were laden with pickaxes, spades, mattocks, 
blankets, and other stores. Besides these, one carried the 
canvas for a tent, another a large kettle for boiling water, and 
a third the wooden cradle in which the gold must be washed. 

Each had a weapon over his shoulder, and a revolver, or in 
its stead, a large knife attached to bis girdle. They must have 
been already many days on the way, for their clothes looked 
shabby and begrimed. On this day they must (judging from 
appearances) have left a good many miles behind them since 
morning, for they were dragging themselves along slowly and 
with effort 

Four of the company are already known to us — Wolf, 
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Anton, Billy, and KoUmann ; the other two were a Frenchman, 
who announced himself of noble birth, and an East Indian 
sailor, an uncommonly robust and powerful man, who by his 
own account had sailed over nearly all seas. His manner was 
rough and noisy, and he was fond of bragging, with his hand 
on his knife, of his many and marvellous fights. Billy, Wolf, 
and Anton all instinctively held aloof from him, and the East 
Indian himself seemed to prefer Kollmann's company to theirs. 
It must just be noticed that the little finger of his left hand 
was missing, a memorial, no doubt, (which he' did not care 
so much to speak about), of one of his brutal aflfrays. The 
Frenchman was a quiet, douce, lean man, of few words, but 
of perfectly polite demeanour. As he spoke German like the 
rest, Wolf imagined that his home might be in Alsace. 

These six men now left the wide valley ; and as they began 
to climb a steep ascent, KoUmann, who was the pioneer of the 
party, looked cautiously round on all sides, as if he feared 
some unpleasant encounter. Now he scanned carefully the 
summits of the rocks and hills around j now he attentively 
examined the ground, as if searching for footmarks. The 
others paid little heed to his movements, for he had acted in 
this way almost from the beginning of the journey. Suddenly 
he stood still, lifted a warning finger, and said in a very low 
voice, " Quietly, friends, there is something strange here." 

"Have you found gold?" asked Billy. "For my part, I 
can see nothing but grass and flowers." 

" Be still, chatterbox ! " said KoUmann impatiently, " and 
you, friends, get your weapons well in hand. I do not know 

C 2 
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that we are threatened with immediate danger, but I do know 
that Mexicans have been over this ground not long ago, for I 
see their track. The front of the foot is impressed more 
deeply than the heel, which shows that they were running. 
Peaceful travellers do not run, therefore these are Mexican 
* saltadores,' or, as we should say, highwaymen." 

" But the footprints point toward us," remarked Anton, " so 
the people, whoever'they are, must be behind us." 

" And are running straight away into San Francisco," said 
Billy, laughing. " Don't try to frighten us, KoUmann." 

" It is not an hour since these footprints were made," said 
KoUmann, very seriously and thoughtfully ; " and as I did not 
observe them sooner, the robbers must have turned up some of 
the steeps around here. However that may be,, keep your 
weapons ready, and use your eyes on all sides, before, behind, 
and around. Above all things, be still as death." 

These grave words had their effect, and Billy in particular 
worked his head incessantly from side to side, and kept as 
close as possible to KoUmann. 

In cautious silence they walked on for another half-hour, 
, without meeting with anything extraordinary. The valley had 
widened, but they now reached a narrow pass, through which 
they had to go. 

"Let us rest here a little," said KoUmann, standing still. 
" Once more I beg you to be on your guard ; note any move- 
ment you see, and listen for the faintest sound your ear can 
catch. Hitherto we have been in no danger, because I have 
taken care to strike out a path different from that usually taken 
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by gold-sieekers. From this point it will be no longer possible 
to do so, for in these valleys, between the Bear River and the 
Yuba, the paths to the diggings cross each other at many 
points. We must, therefore, constantly be on our guard when 
our way lies over hills or through woods, as will now be the 
case for a time." 

After a short rest they again marched forwards, and reached 
the end of the pass without adventure. Suddenly Billy sprang 
up witli a cry of alarm. 

" What is it ? " asked the others. 

" There ! look there ! " stammered Billy. 

They looked in the. direction indicated, and saw in the 
shadow of some trees, four men, of whom the two foremost 
were leaning on long muskets. 

" What shall we do ?" asked Wolf. " We cannot stay here, 
and have no need to fear the fellows, as we have the best of 
them in numbers. Courage, now ! " 

" Courage and caution usually go hand in hand," replied 
KoUmann, gravely. " There may be more of them than we 
think. Let us watch them a little, and find out their in- 
tentions. Ah ! they see us, and are laughing at us, if I 
mistake not." 

" Let us go at them at once !" said Anton. 

" Yes ; there is nothing else for it," said KoUmann. " For- 
ward, then. But on the first hostile sign, fire on the villains ! " 

Slowly our party again moved on. They passed within forty 
paces of the men, but these remained motionless, resting on 
their arms, and did not even open their mouths to return the 
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"good-day" which our travellers wished them, but only 
acknowledged their greeting by a slight nod of the head. 

" God help us ! " said Billy, when they had left the four 
men behind them. "That fellow with the red beard was the' 
one who murdered the other in the dining-room of the inn at 
San Francisco. He has joined the footpads, then." 

"What do you call them footpads for?" rejoined Anton. 
" They have done nothing to us, and are in all likelihood just 
tired people like ourselves, who are glad to rest a little." 

"No, no," said KoUmann; "they are footpads, sure enough. 
You are fresh yet to Califomian life, Mr. Anton, or you would 
know better than that. If those people were bound, like us, 
for the gold-diggings, they would be provided with the 
necessary implements. Instead of that they have muskets, so 
it is clear enough that they are lying in wait to attack and rob 
parties returning from the mines. Such people are best at a 
distance, so let us quicken our pace, that we may gain a march 
upon them." 

The wisdom of this advice was evident to all ; tired as they 
were, fear urged them on to follow their leader with quick and 
hurried steps. 

Towards evening they reached a wide plain, commanding 
an extensive view, intercepted only at one point by a growth 
of firs and underwood. In the middle of the plain a little 
stream trickled along between flowery banks. The place 
seemed to Kollmann as good a one as they should be likely to 
find for their night encampment, and all the rest, who thought 
danger now over, were of the same opinion. Knapsacks were 
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cast aside, the heivy baggage was thrown down, the tent was 
set up, and all the travellers, except Billy, retired into it to rest 

« 

after their day's march. 

It was Billy's turn to prepare the supper. He kindled a fire, 
set on a kettle with water, and made a strong pot of coffee. 
Then he mixed some handfuls of meal in the water, and rub- 
bing in some fat, made cakes, which he put in the frying-pan 
over the fire. When the cakes were done, he put them down 
by the fire to keep warm, while some rashers of bacon were 
cooking in the frying-pan. 

It was quite dusk before Billy had done his work. He was 
going to the tent to call his comrades, carrying the dish of 
smoking cakes jauntily on his head, when the crack of a pistol, 
not many paces firom the tent, made him give a sudden start, 
which sent all the cakes helter skelter to the ground. 

The men in the tent sprang to their feet, seized their arms 
and hurried out. They could see nothing unusual at first in 
the dim light, till the sailor exclaimed, "There, there! — 
between the trees, — a man running away !" 

" Stay you here, Billy," said Kolhnann to the terrified cook ; 
" the rest of us will pursue the fellow." 

As they set ofi* running, Billy took his place once more by 
the fire, his loaded pistol in his hand, and looked gloomily after 
his comrades. 

" A pretty batch of cakes, this ! " he muttered to himself. 
" Pistol-shots are hot spice to one's supper." 

All at once the poor lad began to tremble violently; for 
he made out the figures of three or four men stealing to- 
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wards him through the copse, evidently with the intention 
to attack him. 

" Now, God have mercy on me, and forgive me if I sin, 
for I can do no other," he murmured, as he raised his pis- 
tol. "It must be their life or mine." 

He took aim and fired. At the shot, one of the men fell 
backwards to the ground; the others sprang towards Billy, 
who at once fired his other barrel. At the same moment 
three or four shots crashed through the trees, and whizzed 
around the heads of the bandits. These, seeing themselves 
outnumbered, took to their heels and disappeared in the 
copse. 

Billy's companions, who had returned so opportunely from 
the pursuit, now hastened up to him, heartily glad that no 
harm had come to their kind-hearteji lad. 

Billy himself could only point with a troubled look in 
the direction of the copse. 

" Why, what's there ?" asked Kollmann. 

" A man — shot — " stammered Billy. They ran forward to 
the spot and found traces of blood, but no body. 

" The fellow has got off safe enough," said Kollmann ; " the 
footmarks show that he wasn't too much hurt to run for it." 

" Thank God ! " said Billy, with a deep sigh of relief. 
" The thought of being a murderer was terrible." 

"You are too squeamish, my lad !" replied Kollmann, 
laughing. " It was a case of self-defence ; and if you had 

really shot the villain it would have been no more than he 
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deserved. Had the bandits arms?" 
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" Oh yes ; two of them shot at me, and so dose that my 

hair is singed." 

" Well, then, to such as those no quarter must be shown, 
if we value our own safety. No doubt the fellows who have 
just attacked us are the four rogues whom we met But let 
us see if we can't eat our supper, in spite of such un- 
pleasant neighbours." 

They made the best of their broken meal accordingly, and 
then all went to rest, except, of course, the watchman for 
the night 





CHAPTER rV. 

" How far that little candle sheds its beams I 
So shines a good deed in this naughty world." 

HE travellers accomplished several hours' march the 
next morning without any fresh adventure or alarm, 
when KoUmann once more came to a sudden halt, 
and began carefully to examine the ground. It was soon 
clear to all that the grass in this spot had been much trampled 
down, and there were the deep imprints of horses' hoofs. 

" Some affray has taken place here," said Kollmann ; and 
stepping a pace or two aside, he picked up a gun-wad. 

" This proves that fire-arms have been used, and the horse- 
tracks show us the direction taken by the party." 

" Here is blood," said Billy ; " a great pool of blood." 

" We are no doubt on a dangerous track," said Kollmann, 
" and the best thing we can do is to creep along awhile quietly 
by the foot of this hill in the shadow of the wood, and then 
turn aside for a time to the north-east" 

No better plan could be suggested, so in silence and gloom, 
the party moved on under the shelter of the trees. When 
about half an hour had passed in this way, Billy's watchful 
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eyes discovered a stray mule quietly feeding at a little dis- 
tance. 

"That is a lucky trove for us!" said KoUmann, joyfully. 
" The creature is not very young, but seems strong enough 
to carry a good part of our baggage. Now the question is, 
who imderstands the management of the beast?" 

"I do, I do !" cried Billy ; "I had a donkey at home, and 
took good care of him." 

" Then you shall be our mule driver," said KoUmann. " Now 
let us lade the animal with as much as he can carry easily." 

The mule had no harness, only a noose round its neck, with 
a little bell attached, and two baskets slung across his back. 
He was soon well laden with the axes, shovels, kettles, and 
blankets of the party, and last of all the heavy cradle was 
well fastened across his back. Thus lightened of a great part 
of their burden, the travellers went more cheerfully on their 
way, and Billy showed equal skill and pleasure in the manage- 
ment of his new chaige. 

"How can the mule have come into the wood?" Anton 
asked KoUmann, who was walking beside him. 

" Most likely he belonged to the people who were attacked 
on the spot where we found the stains of blood. In the 
confusion of the fray the animal must have, taken to flight, 
and then wandered about the copse. That is the only way 
I can account for his being there," said KoUmann. 

The sun was still pretty high in the heavens when KoUmann 
proposed that they should halt, and put up their tent for the 
night. 
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" We are here on a height from which we can command 
a wide view," he said, " and so get timely warning of danger. 
Down there is a stream, and a little farther on is grass enough 
to pasture our mule. We should hardly find so good a camp- 
ing-place if we go farther." 

The proposal was^ pleasant enough to all. The mule's girths 
were unloosed, and as soon as his heavy load was lifted off, he 
started away with such wild bounds towards the pasture-ground 
that Billy was afraid of losing him altogether. 

"No fear," said KoUman. "The mules are always left 
loose here at night without fear. He will be well content with 
a night's feed and rest, and to-morrow the jingling of his bell 
will soon show us where to seek for him. There is no danger 
of his running away." 

The first thing now to be done was to cut some fire-wood ; 
while the tent was being erected, Wolf, whose turn it was to be 
cook, sent Billy with the kettle to the stream to fetch water. 
All were in good spirits, and the work went on rapidly. 

" For this once, at any rate," said Kollmann, " we shall be 
settled in good time, and shall be able to have a good long 
night's rest, which we shall be much the better for. To-morrow 
we can get off early, and it will not be long now, if we press on, 
before we reach the mines of the Ruba." 

" What do you call not long ? " asked the sailor. 

" We ought to be there in three or four days, rest ourselves 
a little, take in fresh stores at the shops, and then go on to the 
unknown gold field." 

" What is sold in the shops ? " asked Anton. 
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"Everything that gold-diggers want; meal, bacon, ham, 
sugar, coffee, and brandy." 

" An odd idea of anybody to set up a shop in a place where 
everybody else is seeking and finding gold," remarked 
Anton. 

" By no means so odd as you fancy," returned Kollmann. 
" The shopkeepers often sell things not worth a shilling for 
more than an ounce of gold. Many a gold-digger goes home 
as poor as he came, but the store-holders never leave the place 
without having made a fortune." 

" I suppose they are chiefly Mexicans ? " 

" Not at all ; Frenchmen, North Americans, Spaniards, Ger- 
mans — and only a few Mexicans among them." 

"How do they defend their stores against thieves and 
robbers ? " 

" Your asking that shows you do not understand the life here 
yet. The stores are, of course, kept where gold-diggers come 
in numbers ; and in such places, while very little is thought of a 
pistol-shot or a stab, a theft is punished immediately by lynch 
law, if the thief is discovered." 

Thus they talked on till Billy returned with a kettle of 
water. An hour later all. eyes were sealed in heavy slumber, 
except those of the night-watch, who patrolled up and down 
outside the tent with loaded musket, till his hour of release 
came, and another was aroused to take his place. 

The next morning all were up betimes ; breakfast was hastily 
despatched, and preparations made for the march. Before the 
sun was up they were all on the way, the patient mule included. 
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After a few hours' walking, they met several men together, 
who had apparently lately left the mines, and who exchanged 
friendly greetings with our party. To his surprise KoUmann 
found an old acquaintance among them, with whom he had 
worked in his former venture. They exchanged a few words 
aside, and when KoUmann came back to his comrades a dark 
cloud was on his brow, and his whole manner was much dis- 
turbed. 

"Any bad news, KoUmann?" asked Wolf, when the two 
companies had separated again. "You look uncommonly 
gloomy." 

"And with good cause," replied KoUmann. "My old 
acquaintance tells me that between us and the mines on 
the Yuba, a large band of wild Califomians have shown them- 
selves. News had reached the stores that four days ago the 
villains attacked a party of travellers. More than that, the 
people who have just left us, saw them in the distance, and my 
friend advises us to turn off some miles to the left, I believe 
there is nothing for it but to take his advice." 

No objection could be made, and the party moved off" in the 
westerly direction indicated. The faces of all had fallen, and 
honest Billy ventured for the first time to hint that it had 
perhaps been folly, after all, to leave the safe comfort of home, 
to be exposed to such hazards and hardships in a wild country. 

He had hardly spoken, when a faint cry, like an appeal to 
God for mercy, was heard out of a neighbouring copse, and our 
travellers came to an instant halt. 

" Keep together I " said KoUmann, and have your weapons 
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ready. It may be some poor wretch lying there, but it is just 
as likely to be a trap of these cunning Indians, to lure us into 
danger ; so, proceed cautiously." 

Following the deep groaning sound, they soon came upon a 
young man sitting on the ground with his back against a tree. 

His face was pale, his cheeks hollow, and his foot bound up 
with rags which he had torn from his clothing. His tongue 
proved him to be an Englishman, and as several of our party 
understood English, he at once told them his story. He and 
his company had been overtaken by robbers, and in the skir- 
mish he had received a ball in the foot. The wound quickly 
inflamed, and gave him the acutest pain. As he could not 
walk, he had remained now for four days in this wood, just 
keeping life in him by eating the roots and herbs which he 
could reach by dragging himself along the ground. He im- 
plored the strangers to have pity on his wretched condition, 
and not leave him to a dreadful death. His father, the owner 
of large stores on the Feder river, would assuredly not fail to 
repay any kindness shown him. 

Anton and Wolf, touched with s)rmpathy, immediately pro- 
posed to put the poor young man on the mule, and to take him 
on with them ; but the sailor said, with wild, passionate oaths, 
that such charity was madness in a Califomian life, and that he 
had no mind to carry an ass's burden on his shoulders again, 
for the sake of any wounded Englishman. 

KoUmann was of the same opinion, but Billy held warmly 
with Wolf and Anton. The Frenchman remained neutral. 

" As you please, then," said the sailor, furiously, " but let 
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who likes carry the beast's burden. I will not touch a straw 
of it!" 

" So be it," replied Anton ; " then we will divide it among us, 
will we not, Wolf and Billy?" 

" To be sure, to be sure ; ten times sooner that, than be 
such barbarians," replied both at once. " To save a human 
life," added sturdy Billy, " I would carry the cradle and axes, 
too, to the world's end. God will perhaps remember us for 
this, and save us from the terrible Indians." 

" Now, Baron," said Anton to the Frenchman, " what do you 
say to the proposal of this generous lad ? " 

" I say," was the answer, " that a human life is not worth 
the words we are spending on it. Still, the poor fellow is 
young, and I am ready to take my share of the burden." 

Wolf and his friends had already undone the greater part of 
the mule's load, and now lifted the wounded man from the 
ground, and as gently as possible placed him on the animal. 
He thanked them with tears in his eyes, and vowed that such 
kindness should never be forgotten. 

Wolf and Anton then took the greater part of the baggage 
on their backs, while Billy hoisted the great heavy cradle once 
more on his broad shoulders. 

On the way, Anton asked kindly for more particulars of the 
young Englishman's story, and learnt as follows : — 

"My name is John Miller, and I come originally from 
Kilkenny, in Ireland. I had to go on a commission for my 
father to Sacramento, to buy flour for his stores. As we found 
ourselves short of mules on the journey, I went to the mines 
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on the Yuba, and there got as many mules and drivers as I 
wanted. We quickly ran down the mountains, for our mules 
were good. Till the third day nothing particular befell us. 
Then, a couple of hours before noon, we saw at the foot of 
a hill which overlooked our path, a man sitting all crouched 
together as if exhausted to the last degree. We had no reason 
to suspect anything, for he was alone, and carried no arms 
except a revolver. On questioning him, he told us that he 
had come from San Francisco, had lost his way, and was just 
dying of hunger. We gave him some biscuit and a junk of 
salt meat The man had a great red beard, and remarkably 
small eyes, like a pig's." 

"Ha r exclaimed Anton, "he spoke French, didn't he?" 

" Yes, he was a Frenchman ; but two of our party were able 
to talk to him." 

" He was the very man we saw in the dining-house at San 
Francisco, beyond a doubt," said Wolf to Anton and Billy. 

" The villain seems to haunt us, and I should not wonder if 
we see more of him yet. But go on, young man." 

" I should not perhaps have noticed his face so particularly 
if it had not struck me, as I talked to him, that he scanned us 
all from head to foot, as if he were counting us and taking our 
measure. When he got up and went on his way, we pursued 
ours in the opposite direction. Feeling some mistrust of him, 
I got my companions after a while to halt a moment, and 
ascended a height to look after the stranger. He had dis- 
appeared, and, on that wide plain, could only have escaped 
notice by hiding in some thicket. Now we began in earnest 

D 
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to fear an attack of robbers, who we knew were in large 
numbers round about ; but, as nothing suspicious appeared in 
an hour and a halfs march, we ventured to make a halt, to 
feed our mules, and get our own dinner. We had just re- 
mounted, and I was on the point of giving the signal to start, 
when several men appeared on a height above us and fired at 
us four or five times. We defended ourselves to the best of 
our power, and fired back ; but before we had time to load 
afresh, some ten robbers rushed down the hill upon us. One 
of our party called out, * Let every one save himself who can ;' 
and to my despair and rage, I saw the mule-drivers give spurs 
to their beasts, and take to headlong flight in all directions. 
As there was now nothing else to be done I should have 
followed, but the red-haired, carl to whom I had an hour or 
two before done a kindness, fired on me, and the ball went 
through my foot. My mule sprang aside, threw me out of the 
saddle, and galloped off after his companions. The robbers 
pursued my fellows, and in a little while I heard firing, which 
gradually died away in the distance. Jn fear lest the wretches 
should return to finish their work of plunder and murder on 
me, I crawled into the heart of the thicket. Four days I 
lingered out there ; my foot inflamed, I could hardly move my 
limbs, and saw nothing before me but a lonely death, when 
God had pity on my misery, and sent me a band of noble- 
hearted men, who understood the golden rule, * to do as they 
would be done by.' " 

Anton renewed his promise to see the stranger safely as far 
as the mines, and in no case to leave him, and then Wolf and 
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Billy relieved their feelings by some warm words about the 
red-haired traitor, who had so nearly worked them harm a 
short while before. 

" If I could only meet him," said Wolf, " he should hardly 
escape my just vengeance." 

At length the travellers reached a spot where they might 
encamp for the night While supper was preparing, Anton 
unbound the rags from the Englishman's foot, and tenderly 
washed and dressed the wound. This gave the sufferer so 
much relief that tears of gratitude fell on the kind hand which 
he had seized. 

Billy, in spite of all protests, insisted on giving the stranger 
his blankets, and declaring that he never felt the night chill, he 
stretched his stalwart limbs on the bare earth. 

Sleep was seldom a strange or tardy guest to those in the 
tent, and this night the consciousness of a good deed done 
made rest doubly sweet to three at least of the travellers. 
Billy's first sleep was so deep and heavy, that it required a 
very ungentle shake from the sailor to arouse him to the con- 
sciousness that the hour for his patrol was come. 
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CHAPTER V, 




" Now o'er the horizon's silent line 

Fond hopeless fancies cower ; 
And on the traveller's listless way 
Rises and sets the unchanging day. 
No cloud in heaven to slake its ray. 

On earth no sheltering bower." 

IFTER a short stay at the mines of Yuba, our^vellers 
having supplied themselves with fresh stores, and 
parted from the wounded Irishman, set out again 
for the remote spot described by the Swiss to Kollmann, 
We rejoin them one beautiful morning, when they had already 
accomplished eleven days' march from the Yuba. They were 
again toiling on with all their baggage on their shoulders, for, 
by an unfortunate accident, their mule had slipped from a 
ledge of rock and been killed. 

The glare of the morning sun in the deep blue heaven, 
foretold an afternoon of intense heat. The travellers, never- 
theless, resolutely pushed on their way for three or four hours, 
till exhaustion began to make their spirits flag and their feet 
drag heavily. About noon they arrived at the foot of a steep 
mountain wall which had to be climbed. They rested a 
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quarter of an hour, then sought out what seemed the least 
precipitous side, and by dint of violent exertion, with panting 
breath, limbs trembling, and bathed in perspiration, they 
clambered to the summit Once there, however, they were 
so utterly exhausted that they could only throw themselves 
flat on the ground, and lie motionless, till power began to 
return. 

When at length they roused themselves to continue their 
march, all hearts sank with a secret dread. They were stand- 
ing on the edge of a bare, broad, mountain table-land of many 
miles in extent, and the stony ground seemed to be burnt up 
with subterranean heat, or scorched and scored by the fierce 
sun-rays, for far as the eye could reach there was neither 
tree nor bush, nor so much as a handful of grass to be seen. 

" Merciful heavens, what a place ! " sighed Billy. " Are we 
come to the end of the world ? " 

" Kollmaim," said Wolf, " did the Swiss gold-seeker say 
nothing to you of this wild waste ? ** 

" No." 

"Then we have lost our way. A consoling idea, cer- 
tainly ! " 

" We cannot be out of our way," said KoUmann, coolly. 
" So long as we have yon chain of Sierra Nevada to our right 
we are in the right direction. It is not possible to miss the 
place we seek, if we keep right on. The spot is by a broad 
river which flows down firom the Sierra Nevada, and must be 
straight ahead of us. There is no fear nor chance of missing 
it The sight of this ugly waste is certainly not cheering, and 
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it IS no use to conceal from ourselves that we shall have to 
suffer fearfully from the scorching sun ; but having come so 
far, it would be madness to have a thought of turning back, — 
to go steadily forward is the one thing to be done. Perhaps 
we may come on some shady, cool valleys and defls, which 
we cannot make out from here. But whether or no, let us 
keep up our courage, comrades. Come on now. Possibly 
to-morrow we may reach the goal of all our toils." 

These words had the desired effect of inspiring the down- 
cast men with fresh courage, and for a little while they stepped 
quickly and bravely on over the lonely, dreary, naked waste. 
But the sun burned like fire above their heads ; the reflection 
of the rays from the rocky siuface redoubled the fervour, and 
had such an effect upon the air that the lungs seemed dried 
up, and breathing became extremely difficult 

Hour by hour the strength of the party diminished. Slowly, 
silently, and in gloomy mood, they dragged along the mono- 
tonous, dead level. The French baron crouched under his 
burden, and often remained, sunk in thought, some way be- 
hind his companions. The rough East Indian took a spiteful 
pleasure in flinging jeering remarks at the sufferer, who re- 
turned only looks of scorn, till Wolf and Anton forbade the 
sailor's heartless insults. 

From that time he walked on in silence, for he feared the 
two resolute young men, but the kind interference in his 
behalf did little good to the poor Frenchman. After another 
quarter of an hour's exertion he sat down on the ground, with 
a look of despair. 
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" I can go no farther ; my strength is at an end," said he, 
with a heavy sigh. 

" Why, man, are you crazed ? *' shrieked KoUmann at him. 

" No ; but I can walk no farther, both my feet are in great 
wounds," answered the baron. " Go on without me, gentle- 
man ; I have courage enough to die here." 

He drew off his shoe, and showed his foot covered with 
blood. 

"Well, then, lie there and die," said KoUmann, angrily. 
" Your blood is on your own head." 

" I do not move from this spot without the baron," said 
Anton, steadfastly. 

« Nor I ; nor I ! " added Wolf and Billy, " so there will 
be four of us together." 

Kollmann's face writhed, but he ventured no opposition. 

"Well, then, let us rest awhile," he muttered sullenly. 
"People should consider before they come to California, 
whether they have legs that will cany them or not" 

" Silence I " said brave Billy. " If every one is to be 
hauled up so closely as that, I will come to reckoning too, 
and not carry the heavy cradle all along. Yesterday evening 
it was agreed that we should each take our turn at carrying 
it for half a day. I would not have said a word about it 
but for this, — ^for, thank God, my shoulders are broad enough 
to bear; but now, say I, let every man do his part. Let 
the sailor carry the cradle (it is his turn), and I will take 
the baron's load with my own. Relieved of that, I hope he 
will feel able to come along with us." 
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While the noble fellow spoke thus, Anton knelt beside 
the suffering man and gently washed the wounds on his feet, 
and bound them up with linen. The kindness shown him 
so revived the Frenchman, that he rose to his feet and 
declared himself able to go on. It was a painful effort, but, 
thanks to the release from his burden, he accomplished it. 

Symptoms of severe exhaustion, however, soon showed 
themselves in all the party, and the torment of thirst was 
added to their other sufferings. Most of them had already 
emptied the leathern water-bottles which hung by their 
girdles, and what the careful had saved was hardly enough 
to go round in the smallest quantities. By the afternoon 
all was spent, the very last drop gone ; the sun still beat 
down with unabated force, and the hot air seemed to choke 
and parch the lungs. Still, away and away stretched the 
wide waste, only melting on the far horizon into the steel- 
blue sky-line. No tree, no shrub, far as the eye could 
scan, to give token of the presence of stream or brook; 
far and wide, no sign to impart hope or comfort to the 
hearts of the perishing ! 

Oflen they stood §till or flung themselves on the ground 
to find a little relief. Bitter reproaches were hurled at 
KoUmann, and high words arose between the latter and 
Wolf, which terrified Billy for their consequences. 

" Mr. Anton," he whispered, " be ready with your re- 
volver." 

" What for ?" 

"To defend your friend, if need be." 
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But it did not come so &r as this ; reproaches and retorts 
died away gradually on the parched lips. Once more the 
travellers shouldered their burdens, and once more pushed 
on, groaning and grumbling, over the pathless face of the rock. 
Towards evening the general depression and dissatisfac- 
tion increased. The heat was indeed a little less, but the 
torture of thirst became each moment more agonizing, and 
the thought of passing the night where they were, without a 
drop to drink, was frightful. And even if this were en- 
dured, what of the morrow? Another blazing sun would 
beat down on their devoted heads, but was there any 
promise that its light would shine on water in the wilder- 
ness ? Unless this bitter, burning thirst was soon quenched, 
must they not all perish miserably? 

When night really came, the sailor, the baron, and Wolf, 
refused to go another step, and declared their resolution 
to spend it where they were, in the open air. Wood for 
a fire, or any convenient spot for erecting the tent, was of 
course out of the question in such a desert. 

Kollmann, on the other hand, maintained that they could 
not possibly be far now from a stream or river. The 
ground was more undulating, and sloped gradually down ; 
beside this, he judged from the direction of the mountains 
which girt the horizon, that they must in a little while with- 
out fail come upon water. 

By such renewed assurances and persuasions, he at length 
prevailed on his comrades to continue their way. And 
yet all the while what he held before them was only a mirage. 
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to lure them on and to save them from despair. He knew 
as little as the rest where he was, and had at most but a 
very vague hope that some fortunate accident might lead 
them to a water-course. At any rate, it was better to press 
on and on, than to lay down effort and life together. 

After half an hour's weary advance, KoUmann uttered a 
sudden cry, and threw himself on the ground. The others 
hastened to him in alarm, fearing he had had a stroke, but 
he signalled them off, saying in a trembling voice, — 

" Hush, be still, friends ! Let me listen only one moment." 

For one thrilling instant he kept his ear close pressed to 
the hard, rocky ground, and then, springing up, he cried in 
passionate glee — " Found ! found ! Hurrah ! hurrah ! Here 
is water." 

" Where ; for God's sake, where ? " shrieked his compa- 
nions. 

" There, right before us. A waterfall ; I heard it dashing 

from the height." 

Billy now threw himself on the earth, and listened as 
KoUman had done. 

" It is even so ! " he shouted. " God Almighty be thanked 
for His goodness. He makes springs in the desert" 

A great shout of joy rent the air, and, faint as they all 
were, they hastened forward, inspired by the new hope, 
in the direction pointed out. 

All at once, Billy,- who had gone first, flung himself 
violently backward to the ground with a cry of alarm. He 
sprang to his feet, however, in a moment, to warn his 
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comrades of the danger, from which he had only saved 
himself by throwing himself back. 

" Halt ! halt !" he cried, as soon as he could get his breath, 
waving his friends back. 

"What is amiss there ? what have you seen?" asked they. 

"A precipice, friends ; a deep, fearful precipice, into which I 
was within a hair's-breadth of falling," said Billy, still shaking 
with horror. " A real pit of darkness it is. I had already put 
one leg over the edge, and, if my guardian angel had not held 
me back, I should have been lying at this moment, a heap of 
broken bones, six-hundred feet down. Take care, friends, I 
entreat you. The precipice is as steep and straight as a wall." 

Billy's terror had not much exaggerated the truth. When 
the gold-seekers came to the edge of the chasm, of which they 
could only get a sight when they stood almost over it, as it 
opened suddenly from the level of rock on which they stood, 
they found it was indeed an abyss of frightful depth. Opposite 
to them, at a distance of about fifty paces, a mighty waterfall 
burst from a rocky cleft, and dashed, boiling and eddying, 
down the narrow chasm, from the depth of which came a sound 
as of ceaseless, rolling thunder. 

It was a sight as beautiful as awfiil. The long-tried hearts 
of the wanderers relieved themselves by another shout of 
exuberant gladness, as they made out through the gathering 
darkness, a broad stream flowing at the bottom of the rocks, fed, 
no doubt, by the " foaming and frothing " waters of the fall. 

" Is this, then, the gold-field described by the Swiss ?" asked 
the sailor. 
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"No," replied Kollmann; "the gold field lies in a wide 
valley where there is no waterfall Still I take this stream to 
be a token that we are not far fh)m the desired end. The 
stream, no doubt, flows into a river, and on that river I hope 
to find what we seet But, however that may be, here is at 
any rate water in plenty ; and for our present need, water is 
more precious than gold. The question is, how are we to 
descend this fearfiil chasm ? but I think I can make out a way. 
There, by those bushes which go gradually down the rock, will 
be the safest and best place to clamber down," 

They moved round to the place pointed out, and found that 
Kollmann was not mistaken. A part of the rock must here 
have been at some time rent off" or must have fallen, and the 
broken surface formed steps by which it was possible, though 
by no means easy or safe, to scramble down the chasm. Dark- 
ness increased the difficulty, and, before they had descended 
more than a step or two, the sailor's foot slipped, and he 
would inevitably have fallen to the bottom, if Wolf had not 
instantly seized his clothes and held him up. Billy, mean- 
while, was rendering a like service to the baron. 

Groping their way with redoubled caution, now clinging to 
bushes and roots that grew in their way, now creeping on all- 
fours along a ledge, now holding fast by an outjutting spur of 
rock, while their feet sought a safe standing-place below, they 
found themselves at length in the valley, and ran, full of im- 
patient eagerness, to the brook which pattered and chattered 
along its pebbly bed about a hundred paces firom the foot of 
the rock. 
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First they slaked their thirst with long draughts of the 
delicious ice-cold water, and then in all haste put up their tent 
under the shadow of the rock, made some co£fee, and took 
their evening meal. Billy, whose turn it was to get breakfast 
in the morning, was warned not to disturb them too early, as 
each one wished to have the longest possible spell of rest after 
the unexampled &tigues of the day. 

Anton took the first watch. The rest lay down, and, lulled 
by the monotonous thunder-hymn of the fall, slept a deep, 
dreamless sleep. 




CHAPTER VI. 

flitter aria Clamour. 

"What is here! Gold! yellow, glittering, precious gold !" 

■ HE s^lor, to whose lot fell the last night-watch, 
wakened Billy in the morning, and bade him get 
ready the breakfast without loss of time. Billy 
roused himself with difficulty, and, taking axe in hand to 
fell the necessary wood, stepped out of the tent A wonder- 
ing, awesome reverence stole over him as he beheld, by the 
morning light, the glorious landscape, in the heart of which 
they were encamped. 

The narrow valley was encompassed all around with huge 
rocky mountains, their stem, towering sides cleft and seamed 
and scored by the ravages of time and tempest Vegetation 
clothed their bases — principally cedars, pines, and cypress- 
trees — and the heavy, dark foliage partly overshadowed the 
valley. A cheery, babbling brook ran down the vale, coiling 
itself in glittering serpent-folds under and around many a 
jutting rock. 

But that which most amazed Billy was the waterfall on the 
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east side of the rocky streamlet. The perpendicular cliff rose 
at that point far higher than the surrounding rock, and for 
some four hundred feet was cleft as by the blow of a Titan's 
axe. Out of this cleft shot forth the mighty fountain, and 
plunged in one leap, thundering and floundering, into the abyss 
below. There the seething waves fought with each other, the 
foam spouted and eddied, blocks of stone were dashed to- 
gether and crushed by the fury of the waters. The earth 
trembled under Billy's feet, while clouds of spray from the 
broad stream which received the fall, rose in ever-changing 
forms, like visionary water-sprites, and melting away, filled the 
air with misty moisture. 

"Am I awake, or in a dream ?" miumured Billy to himself, 
as his eyes rested on this magnificent spectacle of nature. 
" It is all so strangely grand ; I seem to myself no bigger 
than an ant. Ah! great God, these are Thy wondrous 
works ! Man could never even dream of anything so great 
and glorious ; but what art Tkou T' 

At length he tore himself away from the enchanting sight, 
and turned to his work. He felled wood, carried it to 
the encampment, and made a fire as noiselessly as possible, 
so as not to disturb his still sleeping companions. Then 
he took the kettle to go for water to the brook. Instead 
of this, he wandered dreamily on in the direction of the 
waterfall, and came to a spot where the rock jutted out 
into the bed of the stream, and compelled the brook to 
bend its course aside. The water broke with force against 
the obstacle, and then shot forward with arrow-speed. At 
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the end of the projection of rock, the wild stream had 
hollowed out a little basin. 

Billy stooped down to this natural reservoir to fill his 
kettle. Suddenly he uttered a loud cry, and remained bend- 
ing, motionless, as if petrified over the water, the kettle in 
his hand. Then he tottered ; gasped for breath ; his legs 
seem to give way under him. In spite of all this, an 
overjoyed expression beamed on his face, and he smiled 
as blissfully as if heaven itself had opened to his gaze. His 
lips moved, but no sound came. The unwonted excitement 
had taken away the power of speech. 

It was some time before the mountain-weight seemed to roll 
from his breast. He threw Wmself on the groimd, sprang 
up again high in the air, yelled, and jumped about as if 
demented. At length his reason seemed in a measure to 
return. He gave one loud shout, which made the valley 
ring again, and then flew to the tent, swift as an arrow 
from the bow. 

His comrades had sprung up before he reached them, and 
stood, gun in hand, having taken his wild cry as a note of alarm. 

"What is the matter? Why are you bellowing like a 
bull?" they called out, as he approached. 

Billy gave no answer, but threw himself into the arms of 
Anton, his nearest friend, and stammering out a few imintel- 
ligible words, burst into tears. Then he proceeded to em- 
brace Wolf, Kollmann, and the baron, and would have 
bestowed the same mark of affection on the sailor, if he 
had not been roughly repulsed. 
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"Are you going mad, fellow?" said he, shaking Billy 
off with violence, hoping perhaps to bring him to his senses. 

"Leave me alone," stammered Billy, with half-choked 
voice. " Come, friends ; we are richer than kings. Follow 
me, and see. Come, come, come!" 

He seized Anton by the hand, and drew him to the spot 
where he had let the kettle fall. The rest followed. 

"Look! look!" cried Billy, pointing to the bed of the 
stream. 

" Good heavens ! Gold ! gold ! " exclaimed every voice. 

They threw themselves down by the edge of the pool, 
dipped their arms deep in the water, and drew them out 
again, trembling indeed with the icy cold, but clutching the 
booty as a ravenous beast clutches the tender vitals of 
its prey. Then they danced and yelled and leaped about 
as if possessed. They stared at the yellow dust in their wet 
palms, fell on each other's necks, talked fast and incoherently, 
and built castles in the air, with summits reaching to heaven. 
Their eyes sparkled, their lips quivered, their voices grew 
hoarse with excitement All spoke at once, and reason 
seemed fast losing its control over words and actions. 

The baron was the most affected of all. The stolid 
indiflference which, had marked him on the journey changed 
at once into the most voluble excitement, but each was too 
much absorbed with his own wild fancies to heed the pom- 
pous prattle which the poor baron poured forth. Again 
and again they plunged their arms into the water and brought 
up gold, till at length, exhausted with excitement and exer- 
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tion, they threw themselves on the bank laughing a melan- 
choly, idiotic laugh. 

Wolf, who had retained more of self-possession than the 
rest, began seriously to fear the consequences for his com- 
rades, of this sudden and intense revulsion of feeling. He 
had heard more than once — and KoUmann had confirmed 
the report — ^that the gold fever did sometimes take the form 
of dangerous delirium, and that the joy of the moment which 
seemed to realize the dreams of the digger sometimes cost 
him his reason or his life. He shuddered at this recollection 
as he now saw his companions chattering, singing, hurrahing, 
kissing and stroking the gold, and laughing and crying at the 
same moment He felt it was time to try the effect of a 
word of warning. 

" Friends," said he, " we have come at last to the treasure, 
and have reason enough to congratulate ourselves. But if you 
cannot control your feelings a little more than this, you 
will certainly lose your reason. And what good will all the 
gold in the world do to a set of fools?" 

" Wolf is right," said Kollmann, " hand your gold here. 
I will put it all together, and weigh it, and we will see how 
rich we are." 

The treasure was collected, and Kollmann weighed it 
roughly. His eyes gleamed with a wild delight as he did so. 

"The world is all betore us," he said; "in a few days 
we shall be millionaires." 

The wringing each other's hands, the shouting and re- 
joicing began again at these words, till the sailor said : 
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" All this comes to nothing. Let's to work, comrades, to 
work. Our fortunes must be made before night" 

" To work, to work," echoed the rest, " to work for gold, 
gold, gold, without rest or respite." 

And to work they went, all but Wolf. He stood sullenly 
by, and crossed his arms, while his comrades went down on 
their knees beside the golden pool, 'and dipped and dipped for 
gold, in spite of the freezing coldness of the water, which 
seemed to stiffen and deaden all their muscles. He was 
not allowed to stand by long, however, for KoUmann and 
the sailor declared that if he would not join in the work 
he should have no share of the spoil, and with fierce threats 
compelled him to follow the example of the others. 

The basin out of which the party were now drawing 
heaps of gold grains, with only the trouble of picking them 
up, had no doubt been hollowed out by the tenfold force 
of the waterfall during the rainy season; for it was too 
wide and deep to owe its origin to the simple fretting 
action of the body of water now in the stream. Probably at 
the swollen season, the waters had extended far over the 
present banks, for the earth around bore traces of occasional 
floodings. At present, it was possible to get quite round 
the basin, with the exception of the one spot at which the 
water was turned from its course by the projecting spur of 
rock ; for there the current was so rapid that it would have 
carried a man off his feet, and borne him down with it. 

The rock in which the basin was hollowed out belonged 
to the slate formation. Two or three feet beneath the water 
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was a small ledge, enclosed between the leafy, upright strata 
of the rock; on this a quantity of gold grains had accu- 
mulated, and soon attracted the eager eyes of the party on 
the bank. It was well for them that their booty gradually 
grew less in quantity, after they had secured the largest 
grains from the rocky ledge. But for this, they would in 
all probability have worked on all day in their feverish 
eagerness, without a thought of rest or food. The fear 
that their new-found gold-nest might soon be exhausted, 
brought them in some measure to reason. They listened 
at length to Wolfs good advice, and resolved to cease work 
for an hour, to get their breakfast, warm their benumbed arms, 
and recruit their energies. 

Accordingly they proceeded to the tent, walking all the 
way by the edge of the stream, with their eyes fixed on the 
water, to discover any nuggets caught between the stones. 
After a while, KoUman exclaimed, "See, friends, what a 
sparkle in yonder cleft ; it is gold I Fortune has not 
deceived us. We have only to wade through the water to 
get to that cleft, and take the treasure. There is gold in the 
whole bed of the stream ; gold enough to make thousands 
of men rich. Let us be quick over our breakfast Perhaps 
we do not yet know the whole extent of our good 
fortune." 

Full of wild exhilaration, the friends ran to the tent 
to get breakfast over as fast as possible. While the others 
ate and drank, \ the baron sat aside chattering to himself the 
greatest nonsense. 
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"Enough of that, baron," said Kollman, when breakfast 
was over. " Come, now, and work if you cannot eat. Every 
hour may be worth a thousand 'pounds, so we can waste no 
more time in child's play." 

All rose up and followed Kollmann's lead. They took off 
shoes and stockings, tucked their trousers up to the knees, 
and waded into the water to get at the gold better. The 
unaccountable coldness of the stream made them shiver 
and shudder, but so strong was their thirst for gold, that for 
a while they defied the acute pain, and clutched at the 
precious earth at the bottom. It was not long, however, 
before the agony in their arms and legs became so intense 
that they were forced, one by one, to step on to the shore ; 
and all agreed that the strongest man could not safely 
endure the icy coldness of the stream for more than a 
minute or two together. It was, in fact, a stream of melted 
snow, which flowed down, through clefts and crevices, from 
the Sierra Nevada. 

Kollman now proposed that they should return to the 
basin, and fish out of it as much gold as they could reach 
fi-om the banks. They might repeat the experiment in 
the stream now and then, as their limbs would bear it 
On this plan they worked till evening. Then the whole 
quantity of gold taken was put together, and was found to 
weigh twenty-two pounds, worth somewhere about eight 
hundred pounds sterling. 

" A fair finding for one day," said Kollman. " We have 
pretty well worked out the basin now, but we may, no doubt, 
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find other such beds ; or better still, we may turn off the 
water of the stream, and so lay its golden floor high 
and dry." 

" Very good," replied Wolf. "We have now plenty of gold 
for to-day, but have worked in such a way as would soon ruin 
our health if we held on at it Therefore, I propose that 
to-morrow we work for a certain number of hours, and 
no more." 

All were too tired to contest the point, and it was settled 
that in future they should not begrudge themselves the rest 
and refreshment really needful 

" And now let us divide the gains," said the sailor. 

"That would be utter folly," said Kollmann, "for we are 
almost certain to find so much that in a little while each 
can have his ;;^i 0,000 worth, and carry it away on his 
own person. Now I have another proposition to make. If 
we should be attacked by Indians or bushrangers, we 
should be robbed at once of all the gold we have about 
us. What I propose then is, that we should find out some 
concealed spot, some 'hole or cleft in the rock, where we 
^ may hide our treasure. No one shall go to it, except 
in the presence of the whole party. Whoever breaks this 
rule, even through mere curiosity, gives his comrades the 
right to shoot him down on the spot, and whoever 
refuses to do this shall be considered an accomplice. 
These strong measures are needful for our self-preservation, 
and we must all agree to them for the common 
good." 
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After & little opposition on the part of the sailor, 
Kofiman's proposal was carried Then the tired men crept 
into the tent, and found rest sweet indeed after their hard 
day's toil. 




CHAPTER VII. 

Brofcen IBrramsf. 

" Gold ! gold I gold I gold 1 
Heavy to get and light to liold t 
Hoarded, bartered, bought and sold, 
Stoloi, borrowed, sqaandered, doled. 

Price of many a crime untold. 
Gold 1 gold 1 gold I gold I " 

BARLY next morning a spot was sought out in 
which to conceal the treasure found. About 
thirty paces from the tent Kollman discovered a 
hole in the rock, hardly large enough to admit a hand, 
but so deep that to reach the bottom the arm must be 
thrust in up to the elbow. He threw all the gold into this 
cavity, repeated the agreement of the day before, and then 
led the way to the basin where they had found their 
spoil. 

For a time he stood looking down into it, lost in 
thought ; then he said : — 

" Comrades, there must be more gold in this basin than 
we have yet dreamed of. The water rushing down into it 
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from above rends away the ore from the rocky clefts, and 
dashes it, all broken and crumbled, to the bottom. Part 
of it is carried farther in the torrent of the rainy season, 
but part, and no doubt the largest and heaviest pieces of 
gold, remain in the basin. The twenty pounds weight, 
which we found yesterday hid in crevices and crannies, 
proves what a mine of treasure is here, and I have no 
doubt that if we can only get to the bottom of the basin 
we shall find millions of gold." 

" Ay, ay, millions ! " murmured the baron, " more millions 
than there are in the whole Bank of France." 

" Millions, millions ! " shouted the sailor, " and we would 
have them if the stream ran fire instead of water." 

" Easier said than done," replied Kollmann, thoughtfiilly. 

"We must lay the basin dry," cried Billy. 

"Not to be done; the stream runs into it,'* answered 
KoUman. "Get me the longest pole you can find, and let 
me sound the depth of the basin, and see what chance we 
have of getting to the bottom." 

The pole was brought and plunged into the water. At a 
depth of about thirty feet it rested. The depth was less 
considerable than they had supposed, but how to set to 
work for the desired result still puzzled all heads. 

"All this talk comes to nothing," said Wolf at length: 
"to empty the basin is impossible; even if we were to 
dam up the stream, it would take a year's work. There 
is nothing left but to dive and bring up the gold in our 
hands." 
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'' So think I/' said Billy ; " the shortest way is always 
the best." 

"But who will venture into that whirling deep, I should 
like to know?" said Kollmann, shaking his head. 

"I will/' cried Billy, as eagerly as before. "Tie a tope 
round my waist, let me down by it, and when I give the 
rope a pull draw me up again." 

Anton tried to dissuade him from the foolhardy attempt, 
but Billy was not to be moved, and declared he could 
dive and swim like a duck. His offer was accordingly 
accepted, and it was agreed on the spot that, if the first 
attempt succeeded, each one should take his turn by lot 
to go down into the basin. 

Billy now threw off his clothes, and had the rope tied round 
his waist. Another cord, taken from the cradle, was fastened 
under his arms. Then he stepped forward to the edge of the 
hollow, committed his soul to God, and sprang boldly into 
the water. 

His comrades kept their eyes riveted on the spot where he 
had disappeared. Their faces grew sharp with hope and fear, 
for on the success of this attempt, himg not only the life of the 
brave lad, but all their plans for the future. No one spoke ; 
there was no sound but the loud beating of their hearts and 
their short, heavy breathing. Their hands held the rope with 
an ahnost convulsive clutch, ready to pull up the bold diver on 
the first signal given. 

They had not long to wait. In rather less than a minute 
the rope was twice shaken violently, and Billy at once drawn 
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up from the water and thrown on the bank. The poor lad 
seemed neither to see nor hear ; his teeth chattered, his limbs 
trembled like aspen leaves, and he could hardly stand. 

" Plague on the gold," stammered he, puffing and panting ; 
" I don't know where I am. My heart is as shrivelled up as an 
old pea, and my very soul seems frozen in my body." 

" But where is the gold ? " cried the sailor hoarsely. " Have 
you found any gold ? " 

" Goodness knows whether it is gold or a lump of ice," 
shuddered Billy. " There, take it ; it is all the same to me. I 
must run to the fire and thaw my blood." So saying, he opened 
his tight-clenched hand, let something fall to the ground, and 
ran with tottering feet to the tent. 

"Gk)od heavens!" cried Kollmann, who picked up what 
Billy had dropped, and showed to his comrades. " Who would 
have believed it ? It is a piece of pure gold at least five 
pounds weight ! What riches the floor of this basin must con- 
ceal ! One lump of five pounds' weight ! And perhaps there 
are thousands of them where this came from. Now for the lots, 
fiiends ; let us draw lots." 

Quickly five blades of grass of different lengths were picked, 
and Kollmann held them to the others to draw. The sailor 
drew the first lot, then Wolf, Kollmann, and the baron ; and 
the last fell to Anton. 

Without stopping long to consider, the East Indian sprang 
into the water, but very quickly gave the signal to be drawn up 
again, and when he reappeared on dry land wished, in the 
strongest language, that all the gold in the world was on the 
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other side ol nowhere, although he had brought up three 
nuggets weighing together above a pound. He threw the gold 
on the ground, and without speaking another word, ran to the 
tent where Billy had made a iire large enough to roast an ox. 

Wolf dived boldly, but found no gold Kollmann had better 
luck, and brought up nearly three pounds' weight Both hurried 
shivering and shaking to the fire, so that Anton and the baron 
remained alone by the water. The latter trembled violently as 
Anton fastened the rope imder his arms and around him. 

"Don't be afraid, baron," said Anton, kindly; "it is pretty 
cold down there, no doubt, but I will draw you up in a twink- 
ling." 

" I am afraid," replied the poor baron. " I cannot swim, and 
the mouth of the basin yawns to me like the gfave." 

" Courage, courage, friend. Take a good deep breath before 
you plunge, and you will be in no danger." 

Still the baron hesitated. Just at this moment the sailor 
called out that there must- be fair play about the diving, and as 
no one seeined to heed him, he ran up, seized the rope from 
Anton's hand, and pushed the trembling baron roughly into 
the water. 

" Draw him up : quick I" cried Anton, after a second or two. 
" The poor fellow is not used to the water, and is half dead with 
fear ; he will drown." 

" He has not given the signal yet," answered the sailor. 

But Anton would not be put oflf. He caught hold pf the 
rope and drew the baron up. The unhappy man lay on the 
bank with closed eyes, pale and helpless as in death. 
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" Merciful Heaven ! Is he drowned ? " exclaimed Anton in 
terror. " Let us carry him to the fire, and see if we can't bring 
back life into him. Poor baron ! this would be a dreadful end, 
indeed, to all his dreams of glory." 

" Bah ! He would be no much loss to anybody," answered 
the sailor indifferently, helping, however, at the same time to 
cany him into the tent. When those sitting round the fife saw 
their comrade borne in seemingly dead, they all started up in 
a shock of alarm. Tears stood in Billy's eyes. Wolf fetched 
blankets, and wrapped the unconscious man in them. He, 
Anton, and Billy exerted themselves to the utmost to restore 
animation to the lifeless form. KoUmann and the sailor crouched 
over the fire and took little heed. 

" He lives," cried Billy at last : " I felt his hand quiver." 

" Yes, he lives," echoed Anton : " you can see him breathe 
now." 

" So much the worse fot him," growled the sailor ; " he will 
be no more use to himself or anybody else." 

Unhappily in this last remark the sailor was right The poor 
baron survived the shock, but never recovered it ; the small 
physical and mental force he had ever had was shattered by all 
he had undergone, and before his comrades left the gold-field 
they had to make a lonely grave for him in the strange land. 

When the baron had ill some degree recovered from his first 
deadly swoon, the rest of the party left him by the fire and 
returned to the basin. Gloomily they looked down into the 
water, for after what had happened no one could suggest any 
further risk by diving. 
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" There remains nothing for us," said Kollmann, at last, 
" but a choice between turning our backs on this gold-field, or 
making a dam to turn aside the stream. Great as the labour 
will be, I vote for the latter." 

The rest declared themselves ready to set about the arduous 
work, and the bank of the stream became at once a scene 
of ceaseless, heavy toil. Great fragments of rock were rolled 
together and heaped up ; and by the end of a fortnight, at 
a cost of immense labour, about two-thirds of the dam was 
constructed. 

The hopes of the adventurers were fast rising again, when, 
one dark night, came a heavy rain-storm, and the swollen 
waters of the stream rushed down with such force that half 
of the dam was carried away. With disconsolate eyes the 
gold-seekers saw by the morning light the destruction of 
their toil. 

" A bad case," said Billy, " and so much the worse that we 
have only three days' provisions left." 

" Friends," said Kollmann, after a long silence, " the mis- 
chance which has befallen us is bad enough, but at the worst 
it is only the loss of five or six days' work. Let us begin 
afresh. Three of us must take it in turns to work here, while 
the other three (or rather two, for the baron cannot count) 
try to bring in some food with the guns." 

The prospect was rather a melancholy one, but as there was 
no other to suggest, it was agreed to try KoUmann's plan. 
Billy, Wolf, and Anton were sent off to seek for food, while 
Kollmann and the sailor remained behind to work at the dam. 
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When the two were taking their mid-day rest, the sailor drew 
Kollmann aside, and speaking softly lest they should be over- 
heard, said — 

" Friend, I have been meditating all the morning over the 
best ^plan for getting that gold out of the basin, and I have 
thought of a way that will do if I can count on you to help me." 

"You may count on me," answered Kollmann eagerly. 
"What's your plan?" 

" Suppose two men only knew the secret of this gold-field, 
two men .who had already gold enough to go to Sacramento, 
and buy there all the tools and implements necessary for 
working it. Would not they find gold enough in the basin to 
load two or three mules with?" 

"The plan is good," said Kollmann. Then he added with 
gleaming eyes, after a moment's pause, "We two are the 
men. We take possession of the gold in the hole, go to 
Sacramento, get all the needful, and come back and empty 
the gold basin." 

" But what of our comrades ? " asked the sailor doubtfully. 

" No need to fear themj^ replied Kollmann, contemptuously; 
" the baron is half crazed, Anton is a weakly fellow, Billy a 
blockhead, and Wolf could not do much alone against us two. 
Beside, if we succeed in canying off" the gold, what chance 
have they of ever getting out of this wilderness and finding 
their way back to San Francisco? Without money, and 
without firearms, they will be pretty sure to fall a prey to 
hunger or the bush-rangers, and we shall have nothing to fear 
from them." 
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The saflor nodded. " All right," he said, absently. 

Another expressive look of mutual understanding sealed the 
rogues' compact, and they returned to their work as callously 
as if nothing had been talked of 

Towards evening the hunters came back, bringing with them 
five small birds as the day's spoil. No other game had come 
in sight 

The next morning the sleepers in the tent were startled by 
a sharp cry of distress. They sprang up and groped in the 
dark around the sides of the tent for their firearms. None 
were there ! 

"Treachery! treachery!" cried Wolf "Where are our 
revolvers ? Let us stand on our defence, with God's help." 

They rushed out of the tent to face the danger whatever it 
might be j but in the darkness could make out nothing but 
the objects immediately around them. 

"What is there?" cried Billy. "Where are the sailor and 
Kollmann?" 

They advanced to something lying on the ground ; it was 
the body of Kollmann shot through the back. There was no 
doubt now that there had been treachery in the camp. Billy 
ran to the hole in which the gold had been concealed. It 
was empty ! Only a few handfuls of scattered dust lay about 

the opening. 

"The thief, the murderer, the villain!" shouted Billy in 
righteous indignation. " But he cannot be far off yet ; let me 
pursue him, and visit his sins on his own head." 

"No," said Wolf, decidedly; "we will go not one step 
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farther in pursuit of this detestable metal, which turns men 
into wild beasts^ Let the sailor go ; his sin will find him 
out yet But let us keep our hands clear fix)m blood, Billy, 
and from the stain of this filthy lucre, too. What fools 
we have been, and blind, in this mad fever for gold ! I see 
it all now." 

Sadly and solemnly they buried Kollmann's body under a 
mighty tree by the side of the forest stream. Before night the 
poor baron lay by his side. 

Early the next morning the three firiends took down the tent, 
packed it and their few remaining goods together, knelt for 
a few moments by their comrades* graves, and turned their 
faces towards San Francisco — sadder but wiser men. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 





" Ob, why left I my hame ? 
Why did I cross the deep T 
Oh, why left I the hame 
Where my forefathers sleep ? 

There's a path across the deep, 

And a track upon the sea, 
But the weary ne'er return 

To their ain countrie." 

|S the three fiiends climbed the steep wall of the 
rock, Wolf soon discovered that Anton's spirits 
went far beyond his strength. Much as he 
exerted himself, he could not keep up with the other two, 
but was obliged to rest every few minutes, and lean panting 
against the rock he was trying to scale. Billy, the strongest 
of the three, observing his exhaustion, kept close by him, 
and helped him whenever he could by a push or a pull. At 
length they reached the high table-land and paused to take 
l^reatL 

" Friends," said Wolf, after a time, " we must not attempt 
to return the way we came, by the mines of Yuba. We could 
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never stand again what we then suffered from fatigue and 
the glare of the sun. Let us turn our backs on the Sierra 
Nevada, and go down into the valley. Perhaps it will lead 
us in three or four days to human habitations near Sacra- 
mento. We are in a poor plight at the best, but we must 
keep up courage and patience. We may come across some 
game as we go to serve us for food ; if not, we must live on 
roots and herbs. Above all things, we must lose no time, 
even tired as we are. If we once begin to give way, our 
last chance of life will be gone. Forward then, down the 
side of the mountain, keeping close along by the wood for 
shelter and the chances of food ; and God help us ! " 

They walked on without stopping till mid-day. Then 
they resolved to halt for an hour, that Anton might rest a 
while, while the other two went in search of game. Happily 
they had found their revolvers, which KoUmann and the 
sailor had hidden lest their lives should be endangered while 
securing their unlawful prey. 

While Anton sat by the baggage, his two companions 
pressed deeper into the wood. They could see a bird here 
and there on the boughs, but being inexpert marksmen 
failed to bring any down. After the first luckless shot or 
so, all the frightened little creatures hid themselves deep in 
the thicket, and Wolf and Billy reluctantly returned empty- 
handed to Anton. 

" Poor fellow," said Billy, as they went, " my heart aches for 
him. Have you noticed, Mr. Wolf, how nearly gone his strength 
is ? He does not complain, but I am afraid he is very ill." 
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" Indeed^ indeed," groaned Wol^ " I see it too plainly." 

'' I am more afraid of his sinking than of all the other 
dangers we haye to fear," said Billy. "It seems so cruel 
to press him on . and on, and yet to rest here is certain 
death of hunger. If we could only get a little nourishment 
for him! But he shall not, he must not die. I would give 
my own heart's blood to save him. If he cannot walk any 
farther, I will cany him — stop 1 what was that ? I saw some- 
thing there under the brushwood, it moves; it must be an 
animal ! " 

And Billy rushed forward as he spoke, stooped down, and 
thrust his arm up to the elbow into the brushwood. The 
next instant he gave a loud cry, his teeth ground together, 
and his eyes seemed ready to spring from their sockets. 

" What is the matter? what has happened to you ? " asked 
Wolf in dismay. 

" It bites, it grips — oh my ! " cried Billy, dolefully. 

" Leave go of it then." 

" Leave go ? not I ; if he tears one hand oflf I will hold him 
fast with the other. Perhaps this may save Anton's life. Oh, 
I have the beast by the neck now, and can soon strangle him. 
Here he is : look I " He drew the animal out of the hole. 
It was about the size of a small rabbit, with strong teeth and 
sharp claws ; in shape something like a marten, and of a veiy 
disagreeable odour. 

^ Billy's hand was streaming with blood, but he took no heed 
of that, as he griped the creature's throat till it was dead. 

" Struggle as much as you will, you noisome beast," said he, 
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"in less than an hour you will be turned into food for hungry 
men, who axe too far gone to be dainty." 

He handed the booty to Wolf, and ran off as fast as possible 
to cut some wood for a fire. While he lighted the fire, Wolf 
skinned the animal, and put it on a skewer to cook. His good 
fortune in finding this apology for a meal, seemed to have 
restored all Billy's wonted cheerfulness and good humoiu-. He 
tried to raise Wolfs spirits by talking as gaily over the fire of 
the " old folks at home " as if there were no doubt of their all 
having a happy meeting in a very little while. 

The animal was soon roasted. The flesh smelt detestable, 
but with a good many gulps and heavings, they both managed 
to eat some. 

" A wretched land this California," growled Billy ; " every- 
thing is bad here. What wouldn't I give now for a basin of 
the broth my blessed mother used to cook me at home ! 
Bless her ! " 

Anton could hardly bring himself to swallow the food his 
companions brought him, but he would not grieve them by 
refiising, and forced himself to eat a little. He was very silent, 
did not complain at all, and made an effort once or twice to 
laugh at the bad jokes with which Billy tried to amuse him. 

So, weary, faint, and heart-sick, they crept on and on and on. 

After a couple of hours, Anton declared that he could not 
take another step, so the fiiends agreed to pitch their night 
quarters where they were. They had nothing to eat but a few 
handfuls of herbs, bitter as gall. These Billy cooked, and for 
love of dear life they all ate a few mouthfuls ; then- scanty meal 



ended, they lay down to sleep. Poor Anton passed the night 
in weary, feverish tossings, and only towards morning fell into 
a doze. When he and Wolf awoke, Billy had disappeared. An 
hour or so passed away, and there were no signs of his return. 
Wolf and Anton began to get uneasy ; could anything have 
happened to him, or could he, too, have deserted them ? 

Wolf shouted his name through the wood — no answer came. 
At length, after long, anxious listening, they caught the sound 
of a faint halloo ! in the distance, and recognised Billy's voice. 
"This way, Billy, this way," shouted Wolf; and before long 
Billy came running toward them, bearing aloft something which 
seemed to give him great delight 

"A breakfast! a dainty little breakfast for us !" cried he. 
" Friend Anton shall fare well this time." 

He held out his hand to his friend. It contained a bird's 
nest with six eggs rather larger than pigeons' eggs. "Isn't 
that a lucky trove ? " said Billy. " I fetched the nest down 
from the branch of a gigantic fir-tree. Now for some boiling 
water, quick." 

The fire was soon cracking and sparkling, and Billy set 
on the kettle. When the eggs were done, he took it oflf, and 
holding it in his hand, said — 

" Now I have found these eggs, and they are mine, are they 
not ? " 

" No doubt they are yours," said Wolf, with rather a doubtful 
face. 

" Mine to do just what I please with," went on Billy. 

" Yes, no doubt ; they are your own," replied Wolf. 
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" Well, then, this is what I please. Three of these eggs are 
for Mr. Anton, two are for you, Mr. Wolf, and one I shall keep 
for myself, just to tell how the things taste." 

Both friends remonstrated against this magnanimous offer, 
but Billy was as obstinate as generous, and would come to no 
other terms. 

" I am the strongest of the three," he said, " and I can eat 
the bitter herbs which you cannot ; so let us have no more 
words about it" 

The pleasant and nourishing repast gave fresh life for the 
time to Anton, and he set out again with his companions on 
the way. 

In the course of an hour they reached, after many ascents 
and descents, a wide plain, covered with long grass, low 
bushes, and here and there a group of trees. The aspect of 
the vegetable world around them was notably different from 
that which they had left Cedars and cypresses were only to 
be seen here and there on the hill-sides ; on the lower ground, 
the trees resembled those they had seen on first entering the 
valley of Sacramento. This circumstance gave them fresh 
courage, as it proved they had taken the right direction, were 
leaving the Sierra Nevada fairly in the rear, and were approach- 
ing the sea. 

Their spirits rose still higher as they discovered in the grass 
fresh horse tracks, which showed that a travelling party must 
have lately passed that way. They resolved to follow the foot- 
marks, and hoped before evening to come up with the party. 
Anton alone felt too exhausted and depressed to share this 
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hope, bat cheered hy their constant kindness, and supported 
by Billy's arm, he pressed on for another two hoars, when they 
made a short halt 

They rested ander the sSiadow of a thidc copse. Before them 
was a little open space dotted with trees. What was their 
horror to discover the body of a man, fast bound to one of 
these at a little distance from them, and scalped after the 
barbarous ^ishion of the wild Indians. Billy went up to the 
tree, and returned with a £auce blank with horror. " It is the 
sailor," he said, under his breath. ^'The little finger of 
the left hand is missing ; but for this I should never have 
known him." 

** He was a traitor to his friends, and has met a traitor's 
death," said Wolf; ^* but this seems a feaifrQ punishment, even 
for him." 

" And what will become <^ all our gold ? " asked Billy. 

" That the murderers could best tell you, and I suppose you 
will not care to ask them," replied Wolf 

** So we have set life and health at stake, to enrich a gang 
of wild Indians ! " exclaimed Billy. " Let who will go to the 
gold diggings, once is enough for me." 

It became now an anxious question, whether it would be 
safe to proceed on their present track, but after a little con- 
sultation they resolved to risk an encounter with the Indians 
and go forward. 

The sun was blazing in the heavens, the air quivered with 
heat, and every quarter of an hour the travellers were com- 
pelled to rest a few minutes that Anton might recover breath. 
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It became hourly more evident that his weakness was fast 
gaining on his power of endurance. At length he fell insensi- 
ble to the ground. Billy burst into tears. " Mr. Wol^" he said, 
sobbing, " shall we really all perish at last in this wUd place ? " 

" I much fear it, Billy," answered Wolf, heavily. " Our lot 
is a dark one, indeed, but we have brought it on ourselves, 
and must bear the punishment of our folly with what manly 
patience we can. The greed of gain is indeed the root of 
all evil, as we know now from bitter experience. What a 
paradise our humble home in Germany seems to us now ! and 
yet we left it in restless discontent, and must eat the fruit of 
our own doings." 

Billy's tears flowed faster and faster. Now the long con- 
straint put on his feelings had once given way, he seemed as 
weak as a child. Suddenly he started into a listening attitude, 
and a look of eager expectation came on his face. 

"Don't you hear something, Mr. Wolf; who knows if God 
will not have mercy on our broken hearts yet ? " 

*' What is there to hear ?" said Wolf. 

^ Hush ! hush ! I aih not wrong. Don't you hear the tink- 
ling of bells in the distance? Mule's bells they are ; thank 
God, thank God, we shall be saved yet I " 

Swift as thought, Billy darted across the plain in the direction 
of the sound, and was soon out of Wolfs sight. 

The brave boy ran for about quarter of an hour without 
stopping, guided by the sound, till he came in sight of a troop 
of at least sixty mules with their drivers. As soon as he came 
up to the party, he fell to the ground utterly exhausted and 
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unable to utter a word. The mule drivers gathered round him ; 
some thought him a crazy fellow, some laughed at and some 
pitied him, but he could not understand a word of what they 
said. In a few minutes, however, he got to his feet again, 
and tried to interpret his wishes by signs. It was all in vain, 
till a young man, limping a little, came up from the rear. 
There was a look of wonder-struck, mutual recognition, and 
the two fell into each other's arms. 

" Mr. MUler, Mr. MUler 1 " cried Billy. " A merciful God 
has indeed sent you to our rescue. Our dear Anton who 
once saved your life is lying yonder, himself dpng of utter 
exhaustion. Oh come with me and see if there is yet hope 
of saving him 1 " 

John Miller could hardly understand more than half Billy's 
hurried words, but his heart was the best interpreter. He gave 
a few hasty orders to his men, and hastened with Billy to 
the mound where Anton was lying. As they came near, Billy 
shouted with his lusty voice, " Hurrah ! hurrah ! God has 
helped us this time, also. Help is coming. John Miller and I 
are here." 

In another moment, John Miller and Wolf were clasping 
hands. Miller then knelt down by poor Anton, who had 
slightly recovered consciousness, and tried by every soothing, 
hopeful word to fan the spark of life within him. He thanked 
God who had brought him to their aid in such a moment, 
and solemnly promised Anton that neither he nor his com- 
panions would leave him till he was quite sufficiently revived 
to go with them. 
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In John Miller's company there was an old Mexican who 
had a high reputation for skill in all Califomian diseases and 
their treatment. This man now came up with ten of his 
comrades and four mules to the place where Anton was lying. 

"Pablo," said John Miller to him, "examine this poor 
young man very carefully. Then try your skill, and if you 
can cure him I will give you a hundred piastres." 

Pablo answered nothing, but fixed his dark, piercing eyes 
on the sick man's face. 

" Strange," he muttered to himself, " very strange. This is 
not the common gold-digger's fever. Will the gentleman's 
companions tell me," he added slowly, " where and how this 
sickness first appeared ? " 

Wolf gave in a few words the story of their adventures; 
when he came to the experiments in the icy stream, Pablo 
stopped him abruptly, and clapping his hands, exclaimed, 
"Now I see, now I see! The hundred piastres are mine. 
I will cure him. Light a fire," he said to the men who 
had come with him, "fetch blankets, many blankets, some 
wine, and my medicine case. Haste for your lives." 

Anton, half conscious of all that was going on, watched 
the preparations with a faint, melancholy smile. He held 
Miller's hand in his, pressed it gently now and then in token 
of gratitude, and whispered in broken words, how rejoiced he 
was to have seen him once again before his death. 

The Mexican meanwhile piled up all the blankets *that were 
brought into a soft couch through which no damp from the 
ground could penetrate. He laid the sick man gently on it, 
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and then rolled the blankets round him so close that he was 
nearly suffocated. Then he heated a can of wine, sprinkled 
some white powder in it, and made Anton drink a long 
draught. 

" Now," said Pablo to the others, " leave him alone with me, 
and all will be well. Trust me to cure my patient, and earn 
the hundred piastres." 

While all this was going on, the drivers had unladen their 
mules. Some put up the tent, while others prepared the mid- 
day meal. Wolf and Billy, famished as they were, could hardly 
watch all these preparations with patience. Miller bade the 
men make all possible haste, and a smoking bowl of broth 
made of boiled meat and meal was soon ready. Hunger added 
the richest spice, and never was the daintiest dinner eaten with 
such an appetite. 

When all were satisfied they returned to their sick fiiend. 
Anton appeared to be sleeping, at any rate he lay motionless 
with closed eyes. A bright flush was on his cheeks, the per- 
spiration rolled in streams down his brow, and his bed steamed 
like a vapour bath. 

He lay full three hours in this condition, then the Mexican 
gently laid his hand on the patient*s heart, felt his pulse, and 
nodding his head, said in Spanish, " Gratias a Dios — ^diank 
God — the man is saved, and I have honestly earned my hun- 
dred piastres." 

The friends looked at him incredulously. "I am right, 
gentlemen," said he ; " the medicine has taken effect, and as 
the patient has been strong enough to bear the remedy, his 



cure is certain. He will be weak indeed for some little time^ 
but in four or £ve days you shall see him a hearty man. The 
heat is abating. In about a quarter of an hour he will awake, 
then give him a little thin porridge of meal and water to drink.". 

The flush was in truth gradually fading on Anton's face, and 
the perspiration ceased to flow. Presently he opened his eyes, 
looked around him bewUdered, and said, " I am hungry, give 
me something to eat, or I shall faint." 

His friends gave a cry of joy. Wolf lifled his hands to 
heaven, and praised God fc»: His goodness and mercy. Billy 
danced for joy, and half knocked down the grave old Mexican 
with his ecstatic embrace. 

The plate of meal and porridge was brought, and Wolf fed 
the patient with a spoon, Anton would have eaten more than 
was brought him, but the Mexican refused permission. He 
said he might have more meal and a small piece of meat in 
an hour's tiine, but no sooner. 

Anton was fain to submit with patience, and told his friends 
with a bright smile, that he felt weak and weary, but had no 
more pain. After a little while, a soft litter was made for him 
on one of the steadiest-going mules ; Anton was wrapped up 
well to prevent his taking any chill, and lifled on to it. So the 
waste, howling wilderness was robbed of its prey, and pleasant 
dreams of home and rest succeeded to the toils and terrors of 
the long wandering. Wolf and Billy walked by the side of 
Anton's mule, and cheery talk wiled away the time. 

In a few days the travellers arrived at Sacramento. Here 
John Miller lodged his friends in the best inn, and loaded them 
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CHAPTER I. 

^t ^tarp atitt t)\S CIcrfe. 

SAROLD, run quick : father calls you," said Hester 
Leonard to her brother in the garden. 

"What does he want me for? "asked Harold, 
as he made a hasty and frightened descent from the stilts on 
which he had been taking gianfs strides up and down the 
garden walks. 

" How should I know ? " answered Hester. " But do make 
haste, or he will be angry." 

"Hester," said Harold, coaxingly, "just tread out the 
marks of the stilts on the gravel, so that father mayn't see, 
there's a good girl" 

Mthout waiting for an answer, Harold ran into the house, 
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and the next minute was standing before his father. Mr. 
Leonard was the lawyer of liebstein, a pretty little town in 
a mountain district, whose houses bordered the navigable 
stream, and stretched down the opening valleys to right and 
left. 

"I may shout myself hoarse before I can be heard, it 
seems," said Mr. Leonard, impatiently, "What were you 
after this time, Harold Harefoot ? " 

" I was in the garden, father," said Harold, still panting for 
breath. 

" Just as I supposed," said his father. " Kicking up the 
gravel, tearing over the beds, knocking down the plants, and 
making havoc of your clothes, eh ? " 

" No indeed, father," answered Harold, glancing at himself 
uneasily from head to foot, to see if he had really done any 
damage to his new suit or not ; " I was only walking on stilts 
a little." 

" On stUts, eh ? " replied Mr. Leonard. "Worse and worse ; 
that is the surest way in the world to get a broken leg, or ann, 
or neck, besides spoiling the garden walks. I will have the 
crutches chopped up for firewood, you shall see if I don't, 
Master Harold. Stilts, indeed ! Come now, what do you 
look so frightened about, eh ? " 

" Don't be angry, father. I won't use the stilts any more if 
you mind so much," said Harold, with a sound something like 
tears in his voice. 

^- Who said you were not to use the stilts any more ? Am I 
an ogre, that you are so frightened of me, boy ? What a fuss 
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about nothing ! Here now, Harefoot, I want you to ran as 
fast as you can with this deed to Gunderman. Tell him it 
must be ready by seven to-morrow morning at the latest The 
business is urgent, and I will pay him for the extra work six- 
pence a sheet. Be sure you tell him this, and then he will set 
to it with a will." 

Harold's face brightened as he received his commission. 
He took the paper, and set off with it at a rapid pace. 

The lawyer's house stood by the river, but his derk lived 
quite at the back of the town, in one of the cottages built 
down the valley, which formed a strong contrast in their 
humble poverty to the massive stone buildings in the main 
street. 

Harold first ran himself out of breath, and then walked on 
at a steady pace. The houses became smaller and smaller as 
he went, and the little bits of kitchen garden which divided 
them told of the thrift or thriftlessness of their owners. A 
brook rattling over a pebbly bed, and crossed here and there 
by little wooden bridges or stepping stones, ran down the 
valley between the two mountains which reared their green 
wooded slopes behind the houses into the clear autumn air. 
Light, curling pillars of smoke went up from some of the 
chimneys, and told pleasantly, in their dumb language, of 
supper preparing within. The kine were lowing on their 
way home from pasture ; the bells round their necks tinkled 
cheerily, and the wearers greeted Harold with a friendly 
moo-oo-oo ! as they passed. The shepherd-boy woke the 
echoes with the sharp crack of his whip, and ate his well- 
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earned supper of smoking porridge and treacle many times 
over in anticipation as he went along. Then the twilight came 
gently down over hut and hill, and the evening star opened its 
soft, bright eye. 

Harold never stopped till he reached the last house but one 
in the village, on the left-hand side. Then he stamped up the 
wooden stair, and opened Gunderman's door, without even 
having the politeness to knock and be made welcome. 

A tall, straight figure, with a large hooked nose, and black, 
sparkling eyes, set deep in a fturowed leather-coloured face, 
was sitting in his shirt sleeves before a roughly hewn table in 
the close room. On the table stood a dish of smoking pota- 
toes, and by it sat one guest, a Uttie barefooted fellow — ^no 
Franciscan monk, but a boy. For the race of the barefooted 
is numerous and wide-spread, and the larger part of the 
brotherhood are to be found, not in rich cloisters, but in 
humble homes. Harold thought at first there was only this 
one guest, but he had overlooked a second — a tame redbreast, 
who, free from all mock modesty, was helping himself un- 
bidden to a dry, mealy potato. Beside the dish of potatoes, 
there was half a loaf of black bread on the table, and this was 
all. Butter was a luxury almost unknown to the notary's 
clerk, and he had just conveyed the first morsel of diy potato 
to his mouth, when Harold's sudden entrance startled and half 
choked him. 

Swallowing the potato with a gulp, he exclaimed, " What is 
the matter, Harold?" The efibrt not to choke brought the 
tears into his eyes, and his nose looked sharper and longer 
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than ever. A change came over his face, however, when 
he learned what Harold's errand really was, and the leathery 
cheeks wrinkled into a half incredulous smile of pleasure. 
" Extra work, sixpence a sheet 1 " he repeated to himself, and 
began to count the leaves of the paper. " Eight sheets^ not 
a very long brief for a barrister, certainly ; pretty close lines ; 
might soon be done though, if only the scrawl were a little 
more readable. It 'Uptake some trouble to spell it out, but it 
must be done. What won't a German do for money, most of 
all a poor writer like me, when four shillings is to be earned ? 
It is worth a night's trouble, and a ha'porth or two of lamp-oil 
into the bargain." 

" Then you won't be able to go to bed all night ? " asked 
Harold, compassionately. 

" Go to bed ! " echoed Gunderman, contemptuously. 
"When I made the campaign of 1793, 1 learnt to do without 
going to bed, my lad, I can tell you. There were we soldiers 
packed in a small, dirty, canvas tent for four weeks together, 
rained upon from morning till night, and from night till morn- 
ing, just as if old Noah's flood was come again. We should 
all have been drowned and washed away, like enough, if we 
hadn't made a ditch all round our straw beds for the rain to 
run into. It was a wonderful thing in those days. Master 
Harold, to keep free of the fever or the rhumatics j but, thanks 
to a good Providence, and to a good constitution, I did it, 
while thousands of our fellows had to crawl or be carried into 
the hospital Better to be under the enemy's actual fire all 
one's days than to lead such a life as that. We thought then 
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we had felt the worst of a soldier's life, but it was child's 
play compared to the campaign of 1812. Why, for a dish of 
potatoes, like that, Master Harold, many a general would have 
paid a thousand francs, and more, if he had had it The snow 
was ©ur feather-bed, and happy was the soldier who still had 
his knapsack for a pillow, and an old cloak to wrap about 
him. But, bless me ! why am I wasting my precious time 
chattering in this fashion ? Master Harold, will you share my 
supper ? You will have to be content with potatoes without 
butter, but you will be kindly welcome to such as I have. 
Here, Benjamin, here is your share, and when you have eaten 
it, you shall 'run and get me a drop of oil and a couple of 
night watchers, to help me through my work. " 

"Night watchers?" asked Harold, puzzled, "what are they?" 
"Like enough you don't understand. Master Harold, 
but an old soldier knows the night-watchers well. You 
see, in the beginning, Providence meant the day to be 
the time for work, and the night for rest; but somehow 
or other man has pretty well turned that upside-down 
now, or at any rate the rich men often compel the poor 
to work all night long; so Providence comes to the help 
of the poor man again, and gives him his tobacco and 
coffee, which will drive sleep from his eyes for hours 
together. Here, Benjamin, here is sixpence for you; run 
with it to the comer shop and buy me three-pennyworth 
of lamp oil, an ounce of roasted coffee, and two ounces 
of tobacco. Tell Mr. Sharp that they are for old Gun- 
derman, and he will serve you well." 
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Benjamin took up his crast of bread in one hand 
and the money in the other, and set off, whistling as 
he went. 

"I envy that youngster his shoes/' said Gunderman, as 
the boy ran down the stairs. 

" Why, he goes barefoot ! " laughed Harold. 

"That is the very thing," answered Gunderman. "The 
longer he runs on those soles, the stronger and tougher 
they grow, while with my boots I find it just the other 
way." 

"Whose boy is he?" asked Harold. - 

"He is neighbour Friedmann the shoemaker's son," 
answered Gunderman. "The poor child knows what it 
is to be hungry, and is glad enough to run my errands 
for such wages as I can give him — a cup of weak coffee, 
a morsel of black bread, and a few potatoes." 

Quak! quak! quak! sounded just then from the win- 
dow. 

"Hallo! do you keep a frog, too, Gunderman?" asked 
Harold, as he discovered the little green croaker peering 
out of a flowerpot. 

"Once upon a time. Master Harold," answered the old 
writer, "princes pleased themselves by keeping court fools 
and tellers of dreams. Now, at a humble distance, as 
becomes a poor derk, I follow their example, and choose 
to keep my own live fly-catcher, and capital jokes he 
makes for me, and whiles away many a lonely hour, 
beside keeping my room free from the pest of insects. 
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Yonder little redbreast is my court fool, and master froggy 
is my weather prophet, and tells me in his croaking 
tongue when we are going to have rain or snow. Am I 
not a well-to-do man now, to be able to keep three 
creatures beside myself?" 

"But, Gunderman, if I stay here talking I am afraid 
the deed won't be ready, and father is hasty, you know, 
and won't be trifled with." 

" That I know, sure enough," replied Gunderman. 
"Your father is more stem than many a colonel of 
horse. Master Harold. But I have been a soldier, and 
know what subordination means. I have stood under the 
heaviest fire and never flinched. So I let lawyer Leonard 
fire away at me, and I neither speak nor stir. That is 
the best thing to be done in such cases. One word 
of answering again is like putting a match to a powder 
flask." 

"Good night, Gunderman," said Harold. "I must take 
father his answer about the work." 

" A good night's sleep to you. Master Harold, and a 
good night's work to me," answered Gunderman. " My 
humble respects to lawyer Leonard, and I will bring the 
deed to-morrow morning at the appointed time." 

"Where is father?" asked Harold on his return, when 
he had searched the house for him in vain from attic to 
cellar, 

"He is in the garden," answered Hester. 

Into the garden accordingly Harold followed. He had 
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run half-way down the broad garden walk, when he saw 
a gigantic figure, stalking down the side path. In the 
gathering twilight he coiild not distinguish the face. 

" Hans, is that you ? " shouted Harold to the appari- 
tion. "If father only comes and catches you on the 
stilts " 

"Well, what then, eh?" replied the lawyer's voice from 
the height. 

" Why, is it you, father ? " cried Harold in astonishment, 
hardly believing his ears.' 

" My proper self," answered the lawyer. " I wanted to 
see whether I had quite forgotten how to walk on stilts 
or not. In my young days I was famous at it, but I 
have not tried for many a long year. I get on pretty 
fairly though, you see. Your stilts are rather too short 
for me. I will have a longer pair made, and take a 
quarter of an hour's run on them every evening; I 
think I shall sleep all the better after it. Well, Harold 
Harefoot, what does Gunderman say ? can he be 
ready ? " 

" Oh yes, father," answered Harold. " But how splen- 
didly you go on the stilts ; " 

"No flattering, young Harefoot," returned his father. 
"The knack will soon come back to me, I warrant. 
But this will do for to-day : I am in a perfect bath ; " 
and so saying he sprang down, and handed the stilts 
back to Harold to put safely away. 

In the best possible humour the lawyer left the garden, 
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and, returning to the house, gathered all his six children 
in a group around him. Their names, by an odd whim 
of their father's, all began with H ; they were Harold, 
Hester, Hans, Henriette, Hilda, and Hugh. 

"Come to me, Hugh," said Mr. Leonard to his 
youngest little son; "come and tell me what you have 
been learning to-day." 

The little "three years' child" toddled to his father, 
and clambered on to his knee. 

" Now then, what have you learnt to-day, my son ? " 
repeated Mr. Leonard, stroking the child's rounds rosy 
cheek. 

Hugh fixed his clear blue eyes steadily on his father's 
face, crossed his hands behind him, and in his grave baby 
tongue repeated — 

** Doosey, doosey, dander, 
Whizzer will you wa nder 
Up'stairs and downstairs. 
And in my lady's tsamber." 

"Who taught you that nonsense?" asked his father, 
with clouded brow. 

"Harold taught me," answered little Hugh. 

"Harold might have chosen something more sensible 
than that," said his father, angrily. " What rubbish ! Besides, 
there is no such word as ' doosey J Hugh; say 'goose.'" 

"Doose," repeated Hugh, with a great twisting of his 
little mouth. 

"No, no; goose^ goosey goose,^ shouted Mr. Leonard, 
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impatiently shaking the child on his knee. "Say it, 
youngster." 

"Doose," said Hugh once again, through his tears, and 
trying to slip down from his father's knee. 

"Oh! you silly child," said Mr. Leonard, "Three 
years old, and still such a cry-baby. Get off with 
you." 

The little one, crying as if his heart would break, ran 
to his mother. She said nothing, but quietly took him 
off to bed, and soothed him there. The other children 
crept away to their play-room, knowing that when their 
father was once in a bad temper they had better keep 
out of the way. 




an WSAork anti ^o pa^. 

■ HE dark, cold night had come. Out into the dark- 
ness twinkled the lighted windows of Gundermaji's 
room. There were no other lights burning so late 
in any of the cottages, and these two gleamed like fiery eyes in 
a black cat's head. The redbreast had gone fast asleep on one 
leg in his warm comer by the fire. Only the fi^og broke the 
stillness now and then by a quak I Gundermaa sat by the 
table, his back to the fire. Scratch, scratch, scratch ! went his 
pen. Page after page was covered with those wonderful litde 
black letters which can convey the thoughts of the absent and 
the dead. On and on Gunderman wrote, only stopping a 
minute now and then to trim the wick of his lamp or to nib his 
pen. When he had come to the last word of the second sheet 
he laid down his pen. " There's the first quarter done ! " he 
said aloud to himselC He looked up at the old Dutch clock ; 
it was about to strike. 

"Ten o'clock 1" said the clock and Gunderman at once. 
" If I write on at this rate, and allow myself a quarter of an 
hour's pause after each quarter of the work, I shall have done 
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by five in the morning, and shall be able to have an hour and 
a-haJf s nap. If only learned gentlemen would write a little 
better, poor clerks would not have half the trouble. One has 
to guess at these pothooks and hangers rather than read them. 
Why, bless me ! if the children in the village school where I 
was brought up, had dared to make such a scrawl as this, as if 
written with a broomstick or a skewer, I should like to have 
seen the kicks and cuffs the old master would have given them. 
Come now, my faithful old friend, my pipe! I have been 
yearning for you for the last half-hour. Let me fill you and set 
light to you, and puff, puff away |Lt you to my heart's content. 
The old knights in their fine castles had well-filled wine cellars 
and forests full of game, but they knew nothing of coffee, 
tobacco, or potatoes — the quails and manna of the poor. 
Glory and honour to those brave men who discovered the secret 
power of coffee, and the blessed continent of America, and the 
island of Tobago, with their treasures of potatoes and tobacco." 
While making this speech to himself, Gunderman had lighted 
his pipe and poured out a cup of coffee. The pungent odours 
mounted to his brain and loosed his tongue again. " It would 
be hard to say which of these two is the finer article," he con- 
tinued. " The spicy odours rise like grateful incense firom cup 
and pipe; and what the nose so delights, the mouth too invites. 
The soul mounts aloft, and the body only remains below — to 
drink its cup of coffee. Ha, ha ! all you rich and mighty ones 
of the earth, what would you give to change places with a poor 
notaj/s clerk ? I wouldn't change with you, though — no, 
not even with my principal, Lawyer Leonard, though he has 
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fifly times as much money as I^ and a good wife, bonny child- 
ren, house and garden into the bargain ! When the winds 
whistle cold outside, and rain and storm and hail pelt against 
my window, how snugly I can sit in my warm chimney-comer 
and smoke my pipe and drink my coflfee ! Well for you, little 
songster, that you are safely housed here, and need not fear 
winter wind or woeful want ! And you, croaking weather 
prophet, you don't need, like your brethren in the marshes, to 
sleep away the long winter : so you have a life twice as long as 
theirs. How little a man really needs for his life here below, 
if he is only contented ! Now what is the cost of my present 
enjoyment? Half an ounce of coffee and an ounce of to- 
bacco ! True, I must cut my garment according to my cloth, 
if I am to makei^oth ends meet, and nine shillings a week and 
my dinners don't go far ; and if I had not my little pension as 
a retired quartermaster, and now and then an extra job like 
this, I should have to go hungry sometimes. But, hurrah ! to- 
morrow morning I shall be the owner of four shillings ! so 
charge 1 to work again." 

Two cups of coffee Gunderman had poured for himself out 
of his little pot, and had smoked a leisurely pipe over this 
soliloquy. Now that the last curl of smoke had vanished, he 
seized his pen again. So he went on working and resting at set 
intervals the whole night through, till punctually at five o'clock 
in the morning the last sheet of the document lay finished 
before him. With quiet satisfaction he surveyed his work, and 
then lay down, without taking off his clothes, on the old tressel 
bed, having first set his alarum for half-past six. 
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Gradually the dawning day chased away the night, and Red- 
breast, even in his dark comer, felt the change, and opened his 
little eyes. He fluttered and dressed his wings, then flew on 
to the table, where he curiously eyed his master's handiwork, 
and pecked away with his beak at the large capitals of the 
superscription; then he hopped on to the rim of the ink bottle, 
which Gunderman had thoughtlessly l^ft open; finding the edge 
slippery and wet the little creature hopped back again on to 
the precious paper. The pattering soimd he made as he 
alighted seemed to please him, and he repeated the experiment 
backwards and forwards, from the ink bottle to the table, and 
strutted to and fro, till he suddenly bethought himself of his 
favourite resting place, and perched on the sharp nose of his 
sleeping master. The alarum had not yet run down, but at 
the touch of the bird Gunderman awoke, and begun to stroke 
and fondle his favourite, little dreaming of the mischief he had 
been doing. It was nearly time for him to be starting to Mr. 
Leonard's, and he got up ; but the first glance at the precious 
document made him stand aghast. All up and down and across 
and across the sheet were thin rambling strokes of ink, and here 
and there a heavier smudge. Who could have done the mis- 
chief? He might hardly have guessed, if the audacious little 
sinner had not at that very moment perched again upon the 
ink bottle, and prepared to hop down on the paper before his 
master's bewildered eyes. 

Poor Gunderman ! The toils, fi*osts, and fatigues of the 
campaign in Russia had hardly tried his patience so much as 
this unlucky accident, by which a whole night's work was 
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marredy and the hard-earned four shillings lost. Redbreast 
seemed to have a foreboding of danger, and, spreading his 
wings, flew away to the farthest comer of the room. Mean- 
while his master stood gazing in blank despair at the paper. 
To scratch out the lines was impossible, to re-write the sheet, 
impossible, too, for it wanted now but a quarter of an hour to 
the time, and the walk was a long one. There was nothing for 
it but to take the paper as it was, and tell the whole truth 
about it. 

" If only Lawyer Leonard were not so hasty !" said Gunder- 
man to himself on the way, as he thought of his probable re- 
ception. But by the time he reached the house he made up 
his mind to bear the misfortune like an old soldier, and with 
the quietest manner in the world he put the document into the 
lawyer's hand. His heart beat, however, like a sledge-hammer, 
as Leonard's sharp eyes glanced over the first sheet and then 
up at the clerk with an impatient — 

" What does this mean ? Is this a deed fit to go out of a 
lawyer's office ? What will be thought of me to send in a thing 
all smudged and scrawled like this ? Daren't I trust you to do 
such a simple thing as a bit of copying decently at home ? 
What sort of a place do you live in, eh ? that you cannot have 
work home to do without getting the very title-page into such 
a state as this?" 

Gunderman said not a word. He knew it would be only 
adding fuel to the fire if he spoke in self-defence before the 
lawyer had expended his first storm of anger. As. soon as he 
dared he meant to say that, had there been time, he would 
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have written the sheet over again, but that he was afraid to fail 
at the appointed hour. 

He stood now before his enraged master, bolt upright, im- 
movable as a wall, his dark eyes fixed on the end of his own 
long nose. 

" And you pride yourself, sir, on the virtues of an old soldier 
— ^faithfulness and punctuality," continued the lawyer, his wrath 
waxing hotter and hotter. " What would your quarter-master 
say to such an execution of an order as this, eh ? pfiii !" 

This last reproach stimg the poor fellow to the quick. His 
honour as a soldier was Gunderman's tenderest point, and the 
tears rushed into his eyes as he pressed his lips the firmer 
together that he might not answer a word. 

'^And do you expect bad work to be paid for with good 
money, eh ?" Mr. Leonard went on. " We will soon see the 
end of that" 

In another moment the precious papers lay in a hundred 
fragments on the floor ; kicking them towards Gunderman as he 
passed, Mr. Leonard left the office and banged the door behind 
him. 

After one look of dismay at the ruins of his nighfs labour, 
Gunderman turned round and walked quietly to his accustomed 
seat at the desk. He seized his pen, dipped it in the ink, and 
began to write as if nothing had happened. The torn papers 
he left lying where they were on the floor. 

After about a quarter of an hour, Mr. Leonard returned to 
the office. His brow was still clouded, his face still flushed 
with anger, and his manner still gloomy. 
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" What in the world does this mean ? iThose papers still 
lying there — can't the fellow even pick them up? Does he 
mean me to do it ? What are you writing, Gunderman ?" 

" The lease of Amdt's cottage, sir, which will be wanted next 
Monday," answered Gunderman, getting up at the same time 
to pick up the scattered papers. 

" What ! not the document that was to be ready this morn- 
ing, and which was spoiled by your own wretched careless- 
ness ?'* 

** You gave me no orders, sir, to write it again, and as you 
were pleased to tear it all to atoms, I could only suppose you 
had no more need of it" 

" How can a man be such a fool ? Woe to all those who 
have to employ people to do their work ! A man may be 
driven crazy before he can get anj^hing done." 

Just at this moment the door was opened a little way, and 
Hans' round curly head peeped in. Before he had time to 
speak a word, his father called out angrily — 

" What now, eh ? Who told you to be peeping and listen- 
ing ? Begone this instant." 

Quick as lightning the child's head disappeared. Mr. 
Leonard followed him with rapid strides. Gunderman left 
alone again, wrote away steadily at the ill^ated document. 

For a long while he sat silent, then he began to talk to him- 
self half-aloud : — 

"*Doe&t thou well to be angry?* said a voice to the old 
prophet. I wish some such voice would speak to my master. 
But a man can't alwajrs control his temper, I suppose. I 
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nearly broke out into a rage myself, when he flung my honour 

as an old soldier in my face. I could bear ever3rthing if only 

he would not — " 

Here Harold's entrance put au end to Gunderman's soliloquy. 
Coming close to the old man, and looking up in his &ce, he 

pityingly said ;— 

" Poor Gundennan ! — father was angry with you, wasn't 
he?" 

"Yes, a little, Harold," answered the clerk; "a little he 
was." 

"Here is some of my nice bread and butter for you," Harold 
went on ; " eat it, Gunderman," 

"Thank you kindly, my lad," said Gunderman, who had 
often had such proofs of the children's love. 

The door opened again, and Hester came in. " Good morn- 
ing, Gunderman," she said. "Harold said he was sure you 
had not had time for any breakfast, and I have brought you a 
piece of sausage to eat with your bread." 

Before Gunderman had had time for another " thank you," 
Hans' little head peeped in as before. " Father's gone out," 
he said, " so I may come in ma)m't I, Gunderman ? Mother 
told me I might bring you a glass of beer for your breakfast" 

Gunderman's dark eyes sparkled with pleasure, and then 
grew moist as he looked at all these gifts and the little givers. 
There was still one more to come, for Henrietta entered. 

" Good morning, and a good appetite to you, Gunderman," 
she said ; " here is a little packet of genuine canaster for you." 

" Why, it might be my birthday ; I wonder whether it is," 
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said old GundermaHy beginning to eat to relieve his feelings ; 
^^post nubilcs Phoebus J^ he muttered to himself. 

" Ah, I know what that means," said Harold. " I know 
Latin ; it means, * After rain, smi again.' " 

" Yes," said Gmiderman, " so it does ; but it sounds much 
grander in Latin; that is why the learned men throw in so 
many bits of Latin in their writings, just as the baker mixes up 
the large raisins with the little currants in the dough." 

"I wish feither would speak T/atin when he is angry, and 
then I should not know when he was saying cross things to 
you, Gunderman, as he did this morning," said Hans. 

" Transeatnus^^ said Gunderman, gravely. " Which means," 
interpreted Harold, "Let us talk about something else." 

The old man nodded his head. 

" Here come Hilda and Hugh, I declare," said Henrietta. 

The little comers came hand-in-hand into the room, and 
went straight up to Gunderman. 

" Some food for little Redbreast," said Hilda, half shily put- 
ting a paper packet in his hand. 

"And dis for the froddie," said Hugh, holding up a little 
corked bottle in which live flies were rushing and stumbling 
about. 

"Froddie," said Harold, laughing, "that is as bad as last 
night, Hugh. What will fether say if you can't speak better 
than that We shall have to cut the string of your tongue to 
make you talk properly." 

"Don't frighten the poor child," said Gunderman, as he 
stroked the rosy cheeks. "I thank you for the flies, little 
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Hugh ; my froggie will like them very much. Where did you 
get them ? I thought the flies were almost gone." 

"We caught them all in the nursery and the parlour," 
answered Hans. 

" But this packet of bird-seed," said Gunderman, shaking his 
head gravely, " I cannot use, for as soon as I get home I shall 
have either to wring my Redbreast's neck, or to let him fly 
away. I am afraid there will be nothing for it but killing him, 
for he would be sure to fly back again and do some more mis- 
chief." 

A cry of horror and sorrow burst from all six voices. 

" Wring his neck ! the poor little birdie 1 Fie ! for shame, 
Gunderman — ^you shan't do it." 

"Must be," he replied, "for papa's anger to-day, and my 
scolding, and this waste of precious time and money, were all 
Redbreast's fault" 

" The poor little thing could not help it ; he knew no better," 
the children went on. " What did you leave the paper on the 
table for, and the inkstand open? Gunderman, we will never 
be sorry for you again when papa scolds you, if you kill the 
poor little bird." 

" Can't help that," said Gunderman, sternly ; " do you sup- 
pose I can let myself be wronged for the sake of a little bird — 
an old soldier, too ? " 

" Very well," said Harold, decidedly. " If Gunderman won't 
take the birdseed, and will wring Redbreast's neck, then he 
shan't have any of the other good things. Let us all take back 
our own ; now then, one, two, three." 
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In a moment the children had snapped up the bread and 
butter, the sausage, the mug of beer, the tobacco, the bird-seed, 
and the bottle of flies, and were prepared to cany them off. 

" Hold ! hold ! " Gunderman exclaimed, " no such hurry, 
Harold; you need not take every word I say in earnest. 
Perhaps I may let myself be entreated." 

" No perhaps about it," said Harold, his face still burning. 
" Your word of honour, Gunderman, that nothing shall be done 
to Redbreast, or we will go and tell mother of you directly." 

"Well, well, well, I suppose I must give in, then,*" said 
Gunderman. " Here's my word of honour, then, that Red- 
breast's neck shall remain whole. But now off with you, chil- 
dren, and don't hinder me any more over my work, or papa 
may have cause to be aiigry again." 

The children accordingly restored their gifts and went away. 
Three of the packets Gunderman stowed safely in his pockets ; 
the bread, the sausage, and the beer he was only too glad to 
dispose of, for he was both hungry and thirsty. 

" Bless their dear hearts," said he, smiling to himself, "and 
their good mother who trains them up so ! They need not 
have begged so hard for Redbreast's neck and life. I would 
bear fifty scoldings from my master rather than hurt a feather 
of his. It was only my fun with the children." 






CHAPTER III. 

Cftt iJLatoper^s! iatn nviti tf)t iM of lobe* 

■|CRATCH, scratch, scratch, went Gunderman's pen, 
steadily and ceaselessly, till dinner-time came, and 
the girl brought his dinner into the room. 

" Hum ! '* murmured he to himself, as it was set down 
before him, " it is not every day such a piece of meat as this 
falls to my share, and here is some dumpling, with the rice 
beside, which is more than customary. This is meant as a 
sort of salve to my wounded feelings, and to make me forget 
my lost labour last night, and tne money needlessly spent on 
coffee and tobacco to keep me awake. I would rather have 
had the pay than even this good dinner; but here's to a 
contented spirit and an honest appetite !" 

So saying, Gunderman had just begun to eat, when the door 
opened sharply, and Lawyer Leonard walked in with a bottle 
of Rhine wine and a glass in his hand. 

"Here Gunderman," said he, filling his glass, "this is to 
'liven you up a bit after last night, and here's the money for 
the extra work," he added, awkwardly laying down a little 
packet on the table. 
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" But, sir/' stammered Gmiderman, quite bewildered, " I did 
not " 

" Tut ! tut ! not a word," said Mr. Leonard, cutting him 
short, " I was hard on you this morning, and hasty, as I always 
am — so much the worse for me ; it is a family failing. But I 
know the worth of a faithful servant for all that." 

" * Blessed are the meek,' said Gunderman to himself, when 
he was alone again, 'for they shall inherit the earth.' Sup- 
pose I had just allowed myself to answer again this morning, 
where should I have beien now ? Instead of being pampered 
up and made much of with presents of meat and drink 
and money, I might have been out of place and on the high- 
road to starvation, with my little Redbreast and all; so 
' Blessed are the meek,* say I again, and make a note of it." 

After dinner, the lawyer sat down to business in the best 
possible humour with himself and his clerk. During the after- 
noon a villager came in, and bowmg respectfully, said— 

"If you please, Mr. Leonard, sir, I want my neighbour 
Spannerhouse brought up for abuse. He has called me a 
blockhead." 

" Very good," answered the lawyer, " I will see to it, if you 
can prove the charge. Of course as plaintiff you will have to 
pay me something down for taking up the case, but if you win, 
Spannerhouse will have to pay, and you will get your money 
back again." To this the complainant agreed, paid down his 
money and took his leave. 

" Sir," said Gunderman, when he was gone, " is blockhead 
then a term of abuse for which a man is liable ? " 
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" To be~sure it is," answered Leonard j "a man can be fined 
for it, or have from three to five days* imprisonment if he does 
not pay." 

"Lawyer Leonard called me a blockhead this morning," 
Gunderman went on, with a sly twinkle in his eye. 

" Bah !"- laughed Leonard, " that goes for nothing. We two 
understand each other. ^Duo quumfaciunt idem, non est ident^ 
as the Latins say. Do you comprehend the proverb ?" 

" That I do, sir," said Gunderman. " If two do the same 
thing, the thing is yet not the saioae." 

" Very good," replied Mr. Leonard. " If, for example, a 
master says to his servant, 'What an ass you are, fellow!* 
that is all correct; but supposing the servant said the same 
thing to his master, it would hardly be so easily passed over. 
So, if a poor wretch takes a penny loaf out of a baker's shop, 
he is punished as a thief; but if a gentleman of quality gets 
Christmas cheer to the value of ;^2o from the same baker, 
and omits to pay for it, he is an honourable man still." 

" There is little right in it for all that," said the clerk. 

" That it was right, I never said," replied the lawyer, "but 
so it is." 

The entrance of another client interrupted the dialogue. 
The new comer was a well-to-do master-baker in the town, 
named Lenner. 

" Mr. Leonard," he began, " I need your assistance. There 
is that young fellow, Trefenbach, come back from abroad, and 
intending to set up as a baker in the town, to draw away my 
custom and make a poor man of me. But I won't have it, if it 
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costs me a hundred pounds to thwart him. Trefenbach has 
akeady applied for leave to the town authorities, but I shall 
appeal and protest against it" 

" Veiy good, veiy good," replied the lawyer. " Take a seat, 
Mr. Lenner, I will draw up at once a lawyer's letter which you 
shall sign ; then I will take iiirther steps." 

The letter was written and subscribed After Lenner had 
left the room, Gunderman observed — 

" Pardon me, sir, but it would be a very fine thing for our 
town if there was another baker. The population is almost 
double what it used to be, so that there is often a difficulty in 
getting bread and rolls. Lenner can hardly supply his cus- 
tomers, and is grown so rich that he could live comfortably on 
the interest of his money." 

" All that I know well enough," answered Mr, Leonard, " and 
I should be as pleased as anybody to see another good baker in 
the town. I am pretty confident, too, that Lenner's protest will 
be rejected, and Trefenbach's application granted." 

" Excuse my making so fi:ee, sir," said Gunderman, " but it 
does puzzle me how you can undotake a case which you are 
sure beforehand will fail." 

" Gunderman, Gunderman," said Mr. Leonard, shaking his 
head, " by your leave let me tell you once more you are a block- 
head. Is it your opinion that I ought to accept only those cUents 
of the justice of whose cause I am fvdly convinced ? I should 
be just such another ass as yourself if I did so. I should soon 
come to bread and potatoes, and have hunger knocking at the 
door, at that rate. Just as the physician is bound to attend 
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every sick case, even the most hopeless, so is the lawyer bound 
to defend his client with his utmost skill, even if he be a ruth- 
less murderer well worthy of death. * A wilful man will have 
his way,* says the proverb. Rich old Lenner is bent on 
squandering a hundred pounds or more to gratify his whim. 
Let him have his whim, which will put many a shilling into my 
pocket and yours. Unjust lawsuits are the best harvest-fields 
for the lawyers ; for if men were always content with simple 
jmtice, there would be very few disputes at all.*' 

Gunderman made no reply ; but he thought to himself, " I 
should not like to stand in a lawyer's shoes, and am right glad 
I have got no farther than being a clerk." 

In a short time another client entered, with a face full of 
anxious care, and inquired, "Have you found any one, Mr. 
Leonard, to advance me the ;£^3oo for my creditors, on a 
mortgage of my property? I have scarcely slept a wink 
all night for the thought that I might have to turn my back 
on the old home, and see it knocked down to the highest 
bidder." 

" You may dismiss your fears, Mr. Rainfield," Mr. Leonard 
replied ; " the needful money has been found, and is here ready 
for you. But it has cost me no little trouble to effect the trans- 
action, I assure you." 

"A thousand, thousand thanks, my true, kind friend!" 
exclaimed Rainfield, in a transport of relief, " you are my de- 
liverer. How can I repay you for so great a service ? " 

"Here is the account," replied the lawyer, drily. "The 
costs of the legal instrument are £4 4s, ; the percentage on 
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the capital procured is another j£$ ; and there is further a 
Proxen^ticum of ;^i lox. — making a total of ^^'S i4r." 

" Good heavens ! " exclaimed Rainfield, turning pale as 
death, " So much ? I had reckoned on a couple of sovereigns 
at the outside. Where in the world am I to get £^ 14J.?" 

" That is yoiu: concern, sir, not mine," answered Leonard, 
with perfect indifference. " If the costs cannot be paid, the 
money will not be forthcoming, and your property will have to 
come to the hammer. Have you no com to take into the 
market and seU ? " 

"What I have is scarcely enough for oiu: own supply," 
answered the farmer, sighing. 

" The sale of a cow or a few fet pigs would soon bring in 
the money," remarked Mr. Leonard. 

Rainfield shook his head sorrowfiilly. " I have nothing but 
our mare," said he. "She cost me a good ten guineas, and 
fifteen wouldn't pay me for her now. She works the plough, 
and in the winter I let her out for hire. I was counting t)n her 
to help me off with my debts, and now must I part with her ? 
jQ^ 14J. ! What, sir, is that prox — proxe — ^what was the out- 
landish word ? " 

" Froxeneticum^^ repeated the lawyer. " That is my fee for 
transacting the business, and little enough it is for my trouble. 
Any other agent would have charged you twice as much^ The 
day after to-morroT^ at the latest, the money must be produced; 
in default, the whole transaction will be at an end, and your 
property forfeited. Better part with your mare than your home, 
I fancy." 
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" My beautiful, faithful mare 1" said Rainfield, the tears start- 
ing to his eyes, " she does the work of any two common horses. 
My wife and children will cry their eyes out if the mare is 
sold." 

" There are other nags in the world," said Leonard, " and 
who knows but that she may have some latent ailment that will 
appear as soon as she has passed into other hands ? " 

Not much uplifted by this Job's consolation, the farmer went 
his way ; and as if to justify his hardness to himself or Gunder- 
man, Mr. Leonard observed, " If one were to listen to the 
doleful stories of all one's clients, there would never be a green 
bough left to perch upon. The surgeon dare not pay heed to 
the cries of his patients when he is taking off a leg, or perform- 
ing some other painful operation. Doctors and lawyers must 
needs be cold-blooded as fish." 

That this was not literally the case, however, the lawyer 
proved by telling his clerk that as soon as he had finished the 
firesh copy of the deed, he might go and have a holiday for 
the evening; "so as to have your sleep out," he added, good 
naturedly. Well content, Gunderman was very soon on his 
way home. 

The autumn sun was gilding the tops of the mountains, and 
the white buildings of the neighbouring hill-fortress were bathed 
in its warm glow. The arms of the sentinel flashed back the 
reflection as he paced to and fro in the sunlight, and the ball on 
the top of the town tower sparkled in the golden gleam. The 
leaves of the forest trees, in their gay autumn tints, danced 
rotmd and round to the music of the evening wind. 
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In a row of small houses, standing to the right of the road 
along which Gundeiman walked home, was the workshop of a 
stonemason, whose principal business was cutting gravestones. 
The wooden work-shed in front of his house was all overgrown 
with wild vine and hop plants. . One long branch of the latter 
had crept between the boards and twined itself round a 
monumental stone placed near the entrance — an angel holding 
a cross in its aims. This had been ordered by the wife of a 
rich miller, in memory of a little child whom she had lost ; but 
when it was finished she was not willing to pay for it, and 
now for years the poor sorrowing angel had been waiting for 
a customer to transfer it to a worthier resting-place — but it 
waited in vain. The feshion for gravestones was altered, 
and now all the demand was for broken oak-stems shorn 
of their branches, and bearing instead melancholy tablets 
inscribed with the names of the departed. Of these, numbers 
in all stages of preparation stood around the stonemason's 
door. 

As Gunderman passed, his neighbour was still at his work. 
" Good evening, Schlimper," said. Gunderman. " Have not 
you nearly done work for to-night ?" 

" I must use the daylight as long as it lasts, friend Gunder- 
man," he replied. " The short, dark days will soon be here, 
when I am obliged to leave off work betimes." 

"There is my faithful follower, Benjamin, I see," Gunder- 
man went on. " How now, Benjamin ? Must I have potatoes 
boiled for two again to-day ?" 

The boy who was rubbing away industriously at a piece of 
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sandstone, looked up with a bright smile, and gave a quick nod 
of assent. 

" We will have a taste of butter to them to-day," said the 
good-natured clerk. " The morning began with thunder and 
lightning, then came soft, mild rain, and this evening bright 
sunshine. Things do not always turn out so, so we will make 
the most of our good fortune." 

Just at this moment a chorus of young voices rang out from 
the hazel copse behind the stonemason's house. With shouts 
of laughter they sang — 

" Come follow, follow, follow, • 
Follow, follow, follow me : 
Whither shall I follow, follow, follow, 
Whither shall I follow, follow thee ? 
To the greenwood, to the greenwood. 
To the greenwood, greenwood tree." 

The singers were Mr. Leonard's six children, who had come 
out with their maid Christine for an afternoon's nutting. 

" Gundermanny ! Gundermanny !" they exclaimed, as they 
caught sight of their old friend. " Mayn't we all come and 
have a potato supper too?" asked Harold, who had overheard 
the talk with little Benjamin. 

" But we must have butter and herrings with them," said 
Hester. 

" And some pickled onions," added Hans. 

" Have you plates and knives and forks for us all ?" asked 
Henrietta. 

" I shall drink a great deal of beer with my potatoes," said 
Httle Hilda. 
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"Will Redbreast have supper with us?" asked Hugh, 
eagerly. 

" Doosey, doosey, dander," said Gunderman laughing, " let 
me only catch you in my chamber." And thereupon he caught 
Hugh up in his arms, and fondled him till the child cried out, 
" Your beard pricks, Gundermanny ; put me down." 

" Not till you have said * ShibholethJ'^ insisted Gunderman. 

Hugh opened his cherry lips veiy wide, and said boldly, 
" Sibbokt:' 

" There, IVe caught you," said Gunderman ; " that was just 
what the Ephraimites said, and had to be killed for it" 

" Tell us that story, Gundy," said Hans. 

"What, don't you know it?" replied Gunderman. "It's 
there, plain enough, in the Bible. The Ephraimites once 
made an unjust war upon the Israelites, and were put to flight 
The Israelites were so enraged with them that they hid a part 
of their army by a ford of the Jordan which the Ephraimites 
must pass over in their flight As the Ephraimites came near 
to the river, they saw the enemy waiting for them ; so they 
threw down their arms, and pretended not to be Ephraimites 
at all, but friendly Israelites. But the Israelites were too 
sharp for them. They knew that the Ephraimites, like little 
Hugh here, could not say sA, so they stopped each man as he 
came to the ford, and told him to say * Shibboleth.' Whoever 
could not pronounce it right was known to be an enemy and 
was slain without mercy ; so two and forty thousand fell by the 
river Jordan that day, for want of being able to pronounce one 
word." 
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"There now, Hugh," said Hester to her little brother; 
" isn't it well for you that you are not an Ephraimite, and that 
there is no river Jordan here ?" 

" But, Gunderman, you will really let us come and eat some 
of your potatoes to-night,** said Harold, coaxingly. "How 
long will it take to boil them ?— because while they are getting 
ready we will go on with our nutting." 

" In about an hour I should think the potatoes will be done 
nice and mealy," answered Gunderman. " But little Benjamin 
and I will have to eat them by ourselves ; you are only joking 
with an old man, Master Harold." 

"Not a bit of it; we mean it, really," replied Harold. 
" We shall be sure and come, if it is only to see with our own 
eyes whether you have wrung Redbreast's neck or not." 

" Very good," said Gunderman. " Then I shall look for you 
in an hour from now." 

So saying, he went up to the mason and said something to 
him in an undertone, at the same time slipping some pieces of 
money into his hand. Then he set off for home, and the 
lawyer's children went back to their nutting in the woods. 

Schlimper now called Benjamin from his work, gave him his 
commissions in a confidential whisper, and put into his hand 
the money left by Gunderman ; whereupon Benjamin first ran 
into the house, and returning with a jug and plate scampered 
off into the town. In less than half an hour he was back 
again, carrying proudly six herrings, some pickled onions, and 
a jug of beer. He had come round by all the by-ways he 
could find lest the lawyer's children should see him canying 
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his precious burden to Gunderman's house. Meanwhile the 
host himself had been very busy. He had made a fire and set 
the potatoes on to boil ; from the people of the house he had 
borrowed knives and forks of various forms and sizes, besides 
plates and all manner of contrivances in the way of seats, from 
a stuffed chair to a bench and a beer cask. In the arrange- 
ment of all these novelties little Benjamin was his right 

hand. 

In the midst of the bustle, Benjamin's father, the miserable 
cobbler of the village, peeped in, and said to Gunderman, " I 
can't make you out, neighbour. What on earth do you. put 
yourself to all this trouble and expense for, to feed your rich 
master's children ? The pampered little things will only make 
fun of you and your fare. Why not eat and enjoy what you 
can for yourself? Don't you have to work hard enough for 
your daily bread with that covetous old lawyer ? * Feed your- 
self and grow fat,' says the proverb." 

" ' It is more blessed to give than to receive,' " replied Gun- 
derman. "I prove that every day, when I sit down to my 
potato feast with my guests, like a king. Bless the children's 
hearts, they think just as much of me as I do of them. See 
here they come all in a row. Well, I am ready. The table 
is laid, and the potatoes are just beginning to crack their 
skins." 

Down the wooden steps clattered Gunderman to welcome 
his guests at the door. When they were all in, the little room 
was quite full Close as organ-pipes they ranged themselves 
side by side round the table, on which were the dried herrings 
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and pickled onions, as well, as a motley show of mugs and 
glasses filled with beer. All that was wanting was the steaming 
dish of potatoes, and this soon followed. 

" Others' bread is children's cake," says the proverb, and to 
the children, Gunderman's viands tasted delicious. They were 
certainly in no danger, however, of over-eating, for what are a 
half a dozen of herrings, a few pickled onions, and half a peck 
of potatoes, among six hungry children, a maid, a man, and a 
boy ? — not to count the little Redbreast, who seemed to enter 
fully into the fiin, and pecked and chirruped away with double 
energy. Hugh, who sat upon Gunderman's knee, shared his 
potatoes with his little songster, who boldly picked the crumbs 
out of his hand. The child wonderfully admired the little 
sharp beak, which served the bird at once as knife and spoon 
and fork and teeth and lips. Quite as wonderful to the little 
fellow was the fi-og in his tiny house. He was never tired of 
watching its light-green coat, the restless, ceaseless quivering 
of its little throat, and its round, prominent eyes. 

" If he would only troak," said Hugh, with his lisping 
tongue. But Mr. Froggy was dumb ; probably frightened at 
the noise of the children, who grew louder and louder in their 
assurances that they had never liked a supper half so well, and 
wished they could come home with Gunderman every day. 

Gunderman saw them safely down the steps on their way 
home. 

"Good-night, doosey, doosey, dander," said he to Hugh, 
pressing a rough kiss on the roimd, little cheeL " Will you 
come and see Gundy again ?" 
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" Yes, dat I wiD," said Hugh^ " to hear froddie troak, and to 
see little Redbreast" 

When Gunderman had cleared away all tokens of his visitors, 
and sat down to his evening pipe, the room seemed more silent 
than usual, and he talked to himself as follows : — 

'^ It is a blessing, certainly, to have dear, obedient children, 
who are dutiful to their parents, who mean to be their prop 
and joy in old age, and who will weep when they are dead. 
My Redbreast and my frog give me much pleasure, to be sure, 
but to have a child like little Hugh must be a thousand times 
sweeter. It is true I should need more to live upon then, or 
what would become of the child ? It is not all parents, either, 
who feel it such a joy to have children. How many a time 
have I heard Benjamin's father say he wished he had none, 
so as to be free of the care and trouble they bring. But I call 
that right-down wicked, especially when the children are so 
well disposed as little Benjamin. His brother Gregory takes 
too much after his father, who would rather keep his arms 
folded from morning till night than work for his living, and 
who is alwa)rs envious therefore of others' good luck, however 
hard they may have toiled for it" 

Gradually Gunderman's words fell into silent thoughts, and 
the thoughts wove themselves into dreams, out of one of which 
he woke with a start, and roused himself just enough to tumble 
into bed and sleep the night out soundly there. 



CHAPTER IV. 

jfirwUmarat tftc Cobbler, 

HHE moming after Gunderman's feast, Mrs. Friedmann, 
the cobbler's wife, went into the room where her 
husband still lay fast asleep. 

"Andrew, Andrew," she cried, shaking him roi^hly by 
the shoulder, "it is just going to strike six. Get up, won't 
you?" 

" Let it strike six for me," growled Friedmann, sulkily, 
and settled himself to sleep again. 

"Mr. Leonard's Christine wants her shoes directly," his 
wife went on. You promised her yesterday evening that she 
should have them by eight o' clock this moming, at the very 
latest" 

"She may wait then," yawned out Friedmann. "People 
don't mind making me wtut, especially when it comes to 
paying." 

" Christine always pays directly," answered Mrs. Friedmann, 
"and we want the money dreadfully. You spent the last 
penny over your drink last n^jht." 
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** That's not your business," returned the man. " I earned 
the money, not you," 

"You will drive away all your customers," said his wife, 
bitterly; " half of them are gone already." 

" Hold your stupid tongue, woman, if you don't want to 
have your mouth shut for you. Don't you see I want to sleep. 
Would you have me work night and day ?" 

" Wlio asked you to stop out half the night at the public- 
house ?" retorted his wife. 

"Begone, will you?" shouted Friedmann, raising his fist 
angrily. 

Muttering to herself, his wife left the room, and Friedmann 
turned over on his side again. After a time, Mrs. Friedmann 
came in again with a piece of wood in her hand, with which 
she began to knock loudly against the wall of the room. 

"What is that folly for?" asked Friedmann, sleepily. "If 
you are trying it as a joke on me, it won't do, I can tell 
you. You may stand on your head if you like, but I shall 
Ue still." 

"Please yourself," said his wife, snappishly. "Lie still 
as long as you choose for me. Only don't grumble if you 
find nothing to eat on the table when you do get up. I am 
knocking for neighbour Gundermann, who asked me to wake 
him when the clock struck six. Now Gregory, you lazy 
lout," she said, going up to the bed where her elder son 
was still snoring loudly, "what business have you to be 
asleep when Benjamin has been up and busy for hours? 
Will you make me pull you out by the hair of your head ? 
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Why even your sister has been at her knitting since half-past 

five." 

" Father's in bed," muttered Gregory, without stirring. 

" And are you bound to copy him instead of us ?" answered 
his mother. "You went to bed at nine, and your father 
not till after twelve. Up with you, this moment." 

"I shall get up when father does, and not before," said 
Gregory, boldly, and tucked his head deep under the counter- 
pane. 

In vain his mother tried with all her force to drag it off. 
Gregory grasped it tight with both hands, and withstood all 
her efforts. Whereupon she got into a great rage, and gave 
one tremendous pull, which brought bedding and boy together 
to the ground. 

Gregory raised a furious cry, fireed himself from the clothes, 
and tried hard to scramble back into bed; but his mother 
had the better of him, and holding him fast, pushed him before 
her into the kitchen. Gregory roared and fought all the 
time like a lion. Friedmann, who could not sleep through 
such a disturbance, stormed and threatened both mother and 
son. But he did not trouble himself to do more than threaten ; 
and at last, with two sound boxes on the ear from his mother, 
Gregory sat down whining in a comer. Benjamin, mean- 
while, was learning from his lesson-book, and his sister was 
knitting away industriously. 

After awhile the whining ceased, and then in a rough voice 
Gregory called out, " Give me my coffee 1" 

His mother took no notice, and went on with her work, 
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upon which Gregory repeated still louder, " I mean to have 
my coflfee and bread." 

"I don't know where you mean to get them," was his 
mother's answer. 

"I must have my breakfast," said Gregory, striking his 
fist down on the table; " Benjamin and Dora, have had theirs 
and why shouldn't I ?" 

" They get up when they are bidden, and get to their work," 
replied his mother ; " but as for you, you are a good-for-nothing 
sluggard, like your father, and will never be even as good 
a man as he. If you do not live and die a beggar, you will 
be something worse." 

" I'll go and tell my father what you say, " growled Gregory, 
and rose to do as he said. 

" Well and good," laughed his mother, " then let your father 
give you your bread and coffee." 

This threat was effectual, and Gregory slunk back to his 
former seat. After a time he got up again, and crossing the 
room, pushed roughly up against Benjamin, who was sitting 
quietly over his book. 

" Now, stupid, can't you get out of the way ?" Benjamin 
made no reply, but kept his eyes steadily on his book. 

" See the young hypocrite," Gregory went on ; " he is only 
pretending to learn, that he may get into favour with mother 
and the parson. And you are just such another sham," he said 
to his sister. " I know how much knitting you do. Christmas 
won't see those stockings done, for you never do more than one 
round in a day, and there's a lot of stitches you've dropped." 
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As he spoke, the spiteful boy drew one of the four knitting 
needles out of the stocking. 

" Oh, you cruel boy," exclaimed little Dora, her eyes filling 
with tears ; " are these all the thanks you give me for knitting 
you a pair of warm stockings for winter?" 

" Save me from wearing such great, coarse things as that on 
my feet," was Gregor/s answer, " I would rather go barerfoot" 

The entrance of their father here interrupted the conversa- 
tion, and saved Dora any more of her brother's rude words. 
Friedmann seated himself with a yawn at the tablej without 
a word of good morning to any one. 

" Give the coffee here," he said surlily, and his wife lifted 
the brown pot from the fire, and set a cup beside it. While 
his father filled his cup, Gregory fetched a second for himself; 
but as he stretched out his hand for the coflfee-pot, he received 
a smart cuflf on the head, accompanied with the words, " When 
I have had my three cups, or all I want, then you can help 
yourself, but not before." 

Gregory's face grew scarlet with suppressed rage, and he 
whimpered, " But the pot feels quite light already, and by the 
time you have done there will be none for me." 

" I earn the bread, not you," replied his father ; " and if you 
can't get anything to eat and drink, you must go without, that's 
all." 

With hungry eyes, but in sullen silence, Gregory watched 
his father taking his breakfast. The third cup drained the 
coffee-pot of its last dregs. At this the boy burst into a loud 
howl. 
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"Hold your noise, will you!" shouted his father. "There 
is the pump outside, where you can drink if you are so thirsty. 
The best thing you can do is to pray that your aunt may soon 
die ; then our pinching days will be over, and we shall have 
enough and to spare. I never would have believed she could 
last so long. When I was at Lochau fair last year, her life 
seemed only hanging by a thread." 

After sitting a considerable time dawdling over his breakfast, 
Friedmann got up and slowly seated himself to his work. On 
the low table, in front of his three-legged stool, lay a pile of all 
sorts of old boots and shoes and scraps of leather. From this 
heap he chose out Christine's. As he did so, he went on 
grumbling to himself : — " Work, and cobbler's work especially, 
was an invention of the old serpent's, who tempted mother 
Eve to eat the forbidden apple. If it had not been for her 
curiosity and daintiness we might have been in Paradise to this 
day, and had no need to slave for dear bread. Ah, if I had 
only been Adam ! I would have taught my wife how to give 
so much as a look at the forbidden firuit." 

" It's all very fine," said his wife, contemptuously ; "there 
is no one keener after a tit-bit than you. You wouldn't have 
waited even till Eve offered you the apple. You would have 
shaken a score or more oflf the tree for yourself." 

" What is the use of tit-bits if a man is not to eat them ?" 
retorted Friedmann ; " and why should I give the first chance 
to those who are no better than myself? There is lawyer 
Leonard, for instance, who at this very time, while I am 
working away at his maid's shoes, is earning as many pounds 
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as I am pence. Things ought to be more equal in the world, 
say I, and the rich share with the poor." 

" Just so," said his wife, " share as you did the coffee with 
Gregory just now." 

" Gregory is a child, and children are none the better for 
being treated like grown-up people. Who*s that knocking? 
Come in." 

The door was opened by the postman, who held out to 
Friedmann a letter, on which there was twopence to pay. 

" Pay the man," said the cobbler to his wife, while he him- 
self curiously examined the direction and the postmark. 

"I have no money," replied she. Friedmann felt in his 
pockets, although he knew well enough that he had spent the 
last farthing at the public-house the night before. 

" H*m," he uttered, withdrawing his hand again empty, " I 
declare I haven't a bit of change left." 

" Oh, I can give change," said the postman. 

" For a half-sovereign, can you?" asked Friedmann, looking 
very consequential. 

" I haven't as much as that about me," answered the post- 
man, holding out his hand for the letter. " I will call again 
next time I pass. I cannot leave the letter unpaid." 

" Plague on it ! " exclaimed Friedmann, " the letter is from 
my friend Bonner, at Lochau, whom I begged to write to 
me as soon as my sister-in-law was dead. If that is the 
news it brings, the letter is worth its weight in gold. Gregory, 
run to neighbour Gimderman's, and ask him to lend me 
twopence for a couple of hours. Quick, now, be off!" 
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"If I can't have any breakfast, I can't run people's 
errands," answered Gregory, sullenly; "Fm too hungry for 
that" 

" Wretched boy !" cried his father, angrily, " go this instant, 
or I win lay the stick about you." 

" You'd better send Benjamin," replied Gregory, " he knows 
how to creep into the old fellow's good graces. Gunderman 
hates me, and has ordered me to keep out of his sight. Do 
you hear, Benjamin? go and borrow twopence of the old 
quill-driver." 

" Go, Benjamin," said his father to the boy, who laid 
down his book, gave a confused glance at his father, half 
began to say something, and then went quickly out of the 
room. 

After a little while he came back with the money, and when 
the postman had departed with it, he said to his father — 

" Mr. Gunderman would not lend the money, because he 
says borrowing puts an end to friendship. But as I asked 
him very hard, he gave me the twopence, only he said I was 
not to come to him any more in that way." 

Friedmann heard not a word \ he was deep in the contents 
of his letter. 

" She is dead at last," he exclaimed, trembling with excite- 
ment. Dead without a will ! It is supposed that what she 
has left must be not less than ;£^30oo or ;^4ooo, beside 
furniture and other personal property. And even if this 
should be above the mark, as Bonner says, there can't be less 
than ;;^i8oo or ;^2ooo. Hurrah ! hard times are over for 
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us at last Begone!*' And as he spoke Friedmann flung 
Christine's half-mended boots to the other side of the room. 
" No more cobbling for me. Wife, run and order a good 
breakfast Bring whatever you can get good and savoury in 
the town." 

" I'll fetch it fast enough if only you find the money," 
answered his wife. "You remind me uncommonly of the 
two Pohsh 'prentices, who sold their bear-skin and divided the 
profits before they had caught their bear." 

"This letter," rejoined Friedmann, "is as good as ready 
money. You've only to show that, and you can get credit as 
fast and as far as you like. Money for my journey I must 
have, for it stands to reason that I must go to Lochau to 
take possession of the property. Is neighbour Gunderman 
still there ? He shall be the first to learn our luck, and to 
know that he can have his twopence back with a hundred per 
cent, interest." 

"I'll fetch him," said Gregory, as if new life had been 
put into him. " He will be savage to hear we are grown so 
rich." 

The clerk returned with the boy, and Friedmann trium- 
phantly handed him the letter, and asked for his congratu- 
lations. 

Gunderman read the paper attentively through. Then he 
asked — 

" What relation are you, neighbour, to the deceased ?" 

" She was the wife of my only brother ; therefore my sister- 
in-law," answered Friedmann. 
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"And so you suppose yourself next of kin, and sole heir?" 
Gunderman went on, shaking his head. 

"Who else should there be?" replied the shoemaker. 
" My brother had no children and no near relations." 

"But the wife?" suggested Gunderman, "might not her 
relations dispute your claim?" 

"Oh," said Friedmann, slightingly, "my departed sister- 
in-law had only connections of the hundredth remove, who 
never troubled themselves about her, nor she about them. 
Beside, the property belonged entirely to my brother, and so 
comes by right entirely to me." 

" I wish you may not find yourself mistaken, neighbour," 
said Gunderman. " Good morning to you." 

" How envy turned the old goose-quill yellow !" said 
Friedmann, looking angrily after the clerk. "Yellow as 
jaundice he looked, and his great nose longer and sharper 
than ever. There is no such thing as justice upon earth 
if that inheritance does not come to me. If there is any 
law-suit about it, it will be the fault of the rascally lawyers, 
who stir people up to strife for the sake of pocketing the 
costs." 





CHAPTER V. 

6unlierman*s5 ^ttmotu 

RIEDMANN succeeded in persuading a few well-to- 
do people in Liebstein to advance him small sums 
of money, at high interest, on the security of the 
expected property. With a part of this money he paid his 
journey to Lochau ; the rest was to maintain his family in 
his absence. But after a few days he came home again, in 
high ill-humour, and without the promised bags of gold. 

"The authorities," he said, angrily, "would allow nothing 
belonging to the deceased to be touched, and had issued a 
notice for all the nearest of kin to apply and prove their 
claims. So I have had to put myself in the hands of a lawyer, 
and heaven knows how long it will be before the affair is 
wound up. It is enough to make a man swear. Any child 
can see that the right is on my side, but the lawyers will 
dispute it, that they may make the costs run up. Bad luck 
to them and their gains too, say I." 

The shoemaker vented his spleen against the lawyers on his 
innocent neighbour, Gunderman. His bitterness was in no 
way abated when he found that Gunderman's master was 
employed by his opponents, the relatives of his late sister-in- 
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law. Friedmann sought every opportunity of annoying his 
neighbour and playing tricks upon him, and in all such mean 
practices he found a ready ally in his son Gregory. He, at 
the same time, forbade Benjamin to have an)rthing to do with 
Gimderman. This cost the kind old man many a heartache, 
and the poor boy many a hungry, supperless night Mrs. 
Friedmann, too, though naturally more just and reasonable 
than her husband, joined in the spite against the poor clerk, 
who found his life so embittered by all this unneighbourliness, 
that he had made up his mind to change his lodging, when the 
shoemaker saved him the trouble by moving away himself. 

Winter now set in with snow, short days, and sharp frosts. 
Gunderman's frog only managed, now and then, with much 
searching and trouble to find a half-benumbed fly to serve him 
for a meal, and grew accustomed to long, dull fasts. Red- 
breast looked with his sharp little eye through the frosted 
window-panes on to the snowy country, and plumed himself, 
well satisfied with his warm quarters and good food. 

The faithful old clerk bore, in philosophical silence, the 
humoiurs and petulant words of his master, who was wont to 
make what atonement he could for his hasty temper by a 
following fit of more than usual kindness. Towards Christmas 
a new inmate came to the lawyer's house, in the shape of a fat, 
fair, little baby-girl, who speedily became the pet and play- 
thing of the other six children. This was the only event that 
broke the dulness of the hard winter in Lawyer Leonard's 
family. Now and then Gundennan saw his former neighbour, 
the shoemaker, who only gathered a darker frown on his face 
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in token of recognition. Mrs. Friedmann and Gregory also 
passed him without a friendly word or look ; indeed, it was 
seldom the latter did not mutter, between his teeth, some 
words of insult. It was very different with little Benjamin, 
when he was fortunate enough to meet his old friend alone. 
He first cast a cautious glance around to see that none of his 
family were watching him, then he rushed up to the old man 
and seized his hand, the tears often filling his eyes as he 
spoke. 

" How's Redbreast ?" he said; " and is old froggy alive yet ?" 
" Both alive and well," answered Gunderman, " and longing 
for the spring, as we are, my lad." 

" I wish sometimes I was your Redbreast, or even your 
froggy," said Benjamin. 

" That is a strange, ungrateful wish, Benjamin," said Gunder- 
man, shaking his head. " Don't you know what a blessing it 
is to be a reasonable man, made to live for ever ?" 

" There is nothing pleasant in my life now," said Benjamin, 
half-choking with tears. " My father keeps going on all day 
about the lawyers, who won't let us have our money ; and then 
he vents his anger on us, especially on me, because I won't 
join him in saying bad things, like Gregory. Mother sighs 
and cries because father won't give her any money for the 
house, and she has to work her fingers' ends off, and still see 
us hungry. Little Dora sits silent in the comer, knitting for 
the people, till her poor arms ache. And she grows so pale 
and thin," Benjamin went on with a sob, " for she gets less and 
less to eat every day, and more and more hard words with it. 
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Then I think what a nice time of it your Redbreast and old 
croaker have. There they are, snug and warm in your little 
room, waiting for the spring, while we are all so miserable ; 
and I wish I was dead, that I do. If only the long days were 
come again I might get some more work at the stone-cutter's, 
but in these short, cold days there is nothing to be done." 

" Poor Benjamin," replied Gunderman, with a voice full of 
hearty pity for the broken-spirited lad ; " keep a good heart, 
all will come right in the end — in this world or in a better. 
Why, I have my pack of troubles too, and might complain now 
and then. But I remember the story of poor Lazarus, who 
lay sick and sore at the rich man's gate, and was glad to pick 
up the crumbs that fell from his table; but when he died, 
angels carried him up to heaven, and in his joy there he soon 
forgot all his troubles upon earth. So I hope my turn may 
come some day, and yours too, for the Lord remembers the 
poor, and ' none of them that trust in Him shall be desolate.' " 

"But, Father Gunderman," said Benjamin, timidly, "are 
you sure that's all true, and not something made up by the 
rich to induce the poor to go on like their beasts of burden 
and never to mind? My father says, that when a man's 
dead, he's dead, and there's an end of him; so he may 
as well eat and drink and be merry as long as he can." 

" Your father is all wrong there," said Gunderman, gravely. 
"The Savioiu: who told us the story of the rich man and 
Lazarus was no rich man Himself, but one of the poorest 
and most suflfering of all the children of men. Beside, our 
Lord God is a just God. He has a reward for the righteous. 
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and He is angry with the wicked every day. We have a 
thousand proofs of that in the world around us; and just 
because we see many bad men who seem lucky all their 
lives, and many good men who are always in trouble and 
have no reward here, we may be sure there is another world 
in which the Lord will 'render to every man according to 
his works.' This thought is my comfort, and helps me to 
bear cheerfully all the ills of this life. Now, Benjamin, tell 
me honestly, am I not happier in my faith than your father 
in his unbelief?" 

" My father," answered Benjamin, " is not happy at all. 
Even when he has had plenty of beer and brandy, he scolds 
and grumbles just the same." 

" And you haven't forgotten how contented we have often 
been together over our potatoes and salt — eh ? " 

" Ah, don't I remember ! " said Benjamin, and his eyes 
sparkled joyously ; " and what a feast we made for the lawyer's 
children, and how you went with me gathering bilberries, and 
made me a paper kite. Oh, those were jolly days for me ! " 

" But we shouldn't have enjoyed ourselves a bit over the 
daintiest morsel if we hadn't worked hard for an appetite, 
or if we had had a bad conscience, Benjamin. If your 
father would only work like a man, and believe what our 
Saviour says, like a child, he would be happy enough then, 
and have a clear conscience, which he can't have now." 

" Conscience," said Benjamin, " is a curious thing. I can't 
exactly understand it, or make out what it is, though I can 
feel it prick me sometimes." 
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"Conscience," answered Gunderman, "is a real ventrilo- 
quist. We hear it speak, but cannot tell where the voice 
comes from. It dwells within us somewhere, but no one 
has ever seen it It is invisible, like our spirit It generally 
begins to speak when a man is about to do something 
wrong, or when he has been making a choice for good 
or evil If he has stuck to the good, conscience praises 
him; if he has done evil, it reproves him sternly. Con- 
science is alike all the world over. It always blames the 
bad and approves the good. Many people find him such 
a troublesome guest that they would give anything to be 
rid of him ; but they cannot, for he is stronger than they. 
The most they can do is to bring him at last to keep 
silence for a time, or they may drown his voice awhile in 
drunkenness and rioting. But he only speaks afterwards the 
louder and more terribly. This incorruptible judge within, 
whom we neither placed there ourselves nor can drive out, 
is a clear witness of the being of a just God. But His 
justice waits for eternity to right what seems strange and 
unjust in time. This belief is my support, and nobody shall 
rob me of it." 

Benjamin was listening and looking gravely up into his 
old fiiend's face, when he heard a footstep approaching. 
" Here is Gregory ! " he exclaimed, and with a frightened 
look he ran off roimd the comer. 




CHAPTER VI. 

€f)t Clerit turns; asaooltrattm 

|T was still cold enough for there to be a fire in 
Lawyer Leonard's office; for he, like most other 
men whose business is chiefly with the pen, was 
fond of sitting in a well-warmed room. 

One morning, before her master had finished his toilet and 

breakfast, Christine came into the office, where Gunderman 

« 

was already busy over his writing. "Mr. Gunderman," she 
said, " I want just to air these two pair of stockings by the 
stove. They belong to Hugh and Harold, and are still 
damp fi-om the wash. Be so good and see they don't 
scorch, will you? I must run to the butcher's to fetch thp 
meat for dinner." 

" All right," answered Gunderman, and away went Christine. 
But, alas! busied over his work, the old man forgot his 
promise about the stockings. At the end of half an hour, 
in came the lawyer. " Bless my heart alive I " he exclaimed ; 
" what is this ? The whole room is full of smoke and stench. 
Have you no nose, Gunderman, that you don't smell it ?" 

"Smell it? that I do now!" cried Gunderman, starting 
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in dismay from his stooL " Those stockings ! I never thought 
of them again ! " and he snatched up the black and charred 
fragments. One stocking was quite destroyed, and the other 
three scorched and singed beyond remedy. With a look o^ 
despair Gunderman gazed at the result of his carelessness. 

"What ass dared to bring stockings in here?" shouted 
the lawyer. 

" Christine brought them, but she left them in my charge, 
and I promised faithfully not to let them scorch," answered 
Gunderman, humbly. 

"Then you were just a pair of donkeys together. Who 
can work in such an atmosphere as this? The smell will 
be hours escaping if the window is opened, and the room 
will be getting as cold as ice all the time. And I am 
worried out of my life with work to be done. It is enough 
to distract a man. I should have thought you were old 
enough to have done with such fooleries, Gunderman. A 
child or an idiot would have more sense than you." 

Many a man would have turned and rebelled at less pro- 
vocation than Gunderman had undergone; but even he, so 
schooled in holding his peace, felt wounded and touched 
to the quick by his master's unreasonable anger, and for 
once he spoke. 

" Master," said he, " be pleased to restraiji your words. 
I am indeed your servant, but not your slave." 

"Do you mean to have the last word?" retorted Mr. 
Leonard, his passion gathering higher and higher. " Is it 
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not enough to have made such a fool of yourself, without 
defending it ? I wouldn't give a snap of the finger for such 
a servant as you. I can get better any day, by only whistling 
for them." 

"Then, sir, I go," answered Gunderman, indignant in 
his turn, " and I shall be a fool indeed if I ever willingly 
enter your house again. I am not afraid that God will 
ever let an old soldier want for bread ; and I would rather 
earn it picking up sticks in the wood, or breaking stones on 
the road, than take it from you and be trampled under foot." 

As he spoke, Gunderman had taken down his old cloak 
from the peg, and thrown it around him. Turning, hat in 
hand, at the door, he said, " I wish you good-morning, sir," 
and was gone. 

Amazed and bewildered, ^r. Leonard gazed at the closed 
door. His anger had flamed up in an instant, and now as 
quickly subsided, leaving only the grey ashes of vain regret 
in its place. His pride gave way quickly enough to allow 
to call after the retreating clerk. 

" Gunderman, I didn't mean a word of it. It was only my 
hot temper that got the better of me again. Come back, and 
let bygones be bygones." 

But Gunderman did not hear; he was already marching 
with steady, soldierly step from the house. 

This irritated his master afresh. " Well, I shall neither run 
nor creep to fetch you back," he muttered to himself. " You 
are welcome to go. You will show yourself again to-morrow. 
I know who I have to deal with." 
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But Gunderman did not come the next day, or the ne3ct 
He passed the door indeed, but it was with an axe and hatchet 
on his shoulder, going out into the forest to fell and chop 
wood, for with a soldier's ready invention he had soon found 
a calling for himself. 

, The imusual sight of Gunderman passing by with such a 
burden* attracted six curious heads to the lawyer's window. 
" Gunderman, dear Gunderman," said a chorus of appealing 
voices, and arms were stretched out and fingers beckoned 
temptingly. 

But it was of no avail. Gunderman looked up and nodded, 
but passed on without stopping. This was too much for the 
yoimger children, who began to sob and cry. 

" He is going away ; he won't come to see us any more." 

" Let him go if he chooses," said the lawyer angrily. " It is 
only to annoy me he has got himself up in disguise and come 
by the window; but he'll soon find the diflference between 
driving a goosequill in a warm room and wielding an axe out 
in the biting snow. He will not hold out long, and I can wait 
his time for coming to his senses." 

But Lawyer Leonard was wrong. Gunderman had taken his 
resolution, and, like an old soldier, he held to it, and felled and 
chopped in the forest, come wind, come weather. It seemed 
strange enough to him at first ; but his hands, which had become 
soft and tender with long quill-driving, gradually grew hard and 
homy again, while his heart kept light and warm as ever. 

It was long before the lawyer's children could be reconciled 
to Gunderman's loss. Especially little Hugh fretted after his 
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old friend, who used to tell him many a tale and bring him 
many a little plaything in his great-coat pocket 

The children were bent at first on going all together to 
Gunderman's cottage, and, begging and pleadmg till the old 
man would promise to come back. But their father forbade 
it sternly. 

" I'see now," he said, "that it would be no good for Gunder- 
man to come back. He would be threatening to leave me 
again every rough word I spoke to him. We don't suit each 
other, so we had better each go his own way." 

Winter passed, and with the coming-in of spring the wood 
in which Gunderman worked put on its beautiful robe. What 
a spicy, strengthening scent there was among the pine leaves ! 
How beautiful was the young sprouting green of the bilberry 
and whortleberry plants ! How sweetly the birds made music, 
and all the trees of the wood echoed and rejoiced ! 

Now outdoor work was a delight, not a task; and Gunder- 
man said to himself, "I owe my old master thanks now, 
instead of a grudge, for driving me out of a close, smoky office, 
full of the smell of dusty parchments, into God's open air, 
which strengthens my health and makes me feel twice the man 
I did. So does many a thing that looks evil to us turn out for 
good. But my heart yearns still after the children, especially 
that dear little Hugh. I wonder if they will ever come and 
pay me a visit here in the wood. I would willingly go to them; 
but I said when I crossed the lawyer's threshold last, I would 
never set foot on it again, and I must not make a fool of 
myself. Perhaps the fine weather will bring the darlings here 
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one of these days, and when we have once met it will not be 
the last time." 

This conversation Gunderman had with himself one bright 
morning, as he was taking his mid-day meal of bread and 
cheese and beer, under an old tree. He was sitting alone at a 
little distance from the other wood-cutters, and was suddenly 
startled by hearing hasty steps behind him. He turned and 
saw his old neighbour, Friedmann, running into the depth of 
the wood. His clothes were even more soiled and tattered 
than of old, his hair hung dishevelled over his face, and he 
kept looking wildly and suspiciously around him as he ran. A 
rope was in his hand, and Gunderman, suspecting that he had 
been drinking, or that something more than usual was wrong, 
got up at once and followed him as fast as he could. When 
he came up to him the wretched man was already making 
a noose in the rope, by which to hang himself. Gunderman 
grasped him by the arm, and, holding him with the force of a 
strong will, said gravely, " It is plain you have never been 
a soldier, or you would know that a sentinel may not desert 
his post for pain or peril, wind or weather, till he is relieved. 
The Lord has given you a post to keep in this world, and you 
would run away from it, like a coward, before he gives the 
word. If such a thing were done in war, and your general 
were a man, you would get a bullet through your head for 
such conduct. Isn't it a more awful thing to be rebellious 
against the Lord God, who holds us in His power as much 
beyond the grave as here ? Don't you believe in eternity and 
in a judgment to come ?" 
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" There is no eternity — there is no judgment or justice in 
earth or heaven," muttered Friedmann. " God doesn't trouble 
Himself about worms of the earth. The devil has it all his 
own way." 

" You are a strange fellow," answered Gunderman. " Often 
and often I have heard you say there is no devil ; that only 
old women believe in him. Now you say he is stronger than 
God, and has it all his own way. How sin blinds a man's 
eyes and takes away his sense ! Life and this earth are 
beautiful and glad to a man who is sound in body and mind ; 
and you would cut short that breath of life which thousands 
would be thankful to purchase with a mine of gold. How 
ungrateful you are to Him who gave it to you, and formed 
you to be the noblest creature upon earth ! How cowardly, 
too, such an act would be to your wife and children ! You 
have brought them into trouble, and now would be mean enough 
to leave them in shame and misery. Why, man, you are scarcely 
worth calling a man, even to think of such a thing !" 

" It is the relations of my late sister-in-law who are to 
blame, not me," answered Friedmann, sullenly ; " a man can't 
live to see himself wronged in such a way." 

" When two parties have a dispute, one must lose," replied 
Gunderman. " But if every one who lost a lawsuit went and 
hanged himself, men would soon be scarce. Besides, whose 
fault was it you got into the lawsuit ? Didn't I tell you from 
the first you would lose, and must ? It is not Lawyer Leonard, 
but simple law and justice that has deprived you of the in- 
heritance." 
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" Then law is a mockery," growled Friedmann. 

" About that we need not quarrel now," replied Gunder- 
man. " I fanqr, however, you might be of another mind in 
the matter if you were one of your sister-in-law's own relations. 
The law would seem to you then the most even-handed thing 
under heaven. But now the best way will be to make up 
your mind that all these riches would have done you no good ; 
indeed, they would have been worse than useless to you, if you 
had squandered them, as you seemed likely to do, in drink 
and rioting ; for at the end of a few years you would have 
found yourself a poorer and more wretched man than you are 
now. Just make up your mind to do as I do. Work hard 
yourself, and set an example of industry to your boys. Then 
you will soon get rid of the vapours and the blues, and will 
no more think of putting an end to yourself than I do. 
Simple fare is sweet to a hardworking man, and no king can 
enjoy a feast better than I do my bread and cheese. Tiy you 
the same plan ; and promise me now, before I leave you, that 
if I hush up this foolish, hair-brained attempt, you will never 
try to lay a hand on yourself again." Friedmann did not 
answer, but sullenly flung the rope away from him. " Fried- 
mann," Gunderman continued, " God has saved you this time, 
and sent you a warning through me. Don't trifle with His mercy 
to sin again, lest a worse thing come to you. Pray not to be 
led into temptation, and the Lord deliver you from evil." 

Friedmann could not refuse his promise to such earnest 
pleading. He gave it, and then walked slowly back towards 
the town. 
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Gunderman watched him with a sigh. " O God, I thank 
Thee," he said, " that Thou hast made me an instrument of 
Thy mercy. How wonderfully canst Thou bring good out of 
evil ! If I had never come to work in the wood, who knows 
but this poor sinner might have been past hope and pardon 
now ! Thou doest all things well." 

Thoughtfully, but very thankfully, the old man went back 
to his work. The pen had never seemed lighter in his hand 
than the axe as he swung it this afternoon and cleft the knotty 
logs, for his heart was strong with God*s blessing. 

The lark sang to him, the cuckoo called, the finches 
chattered, the trees whispered in the wind, and- God's voice 
and God's peace was in and over them all. 
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CHAPTER VII. 




Sivtl ffirtl jTirel 

N almost eveiy family there is some article of fur- 
niture or household goods which, as an heirloom, 
or -an old and faithful servant, is prized above the 
rest. The older it has grown in the service of the children, 
the more store is set by it In Lawyer Leonard's house- 
hold, this special honour and favour was reserved for an 
old sofa, which had been cradle and plaything, couch and 
family coach for all the children, from the time they began 
to toddle or chatter. On it the little ones were dressed in 
the morning, because it stood in the warm comer by the fire ; 
on it they were laid down to go to sleep at night ; from it 
they were carried sleeping to their beds. It was a heavy, 
solid piece of furniture, telling, in its build, of the old-fashioned 
time when things used to be made less showy, but more 
strong than in these modern days. It was long and broad 
and roomy, solidly supported on six legs — two at each end 
and two in the middle. With much use its cushion and 
stuffed back had become like a well-trodden highway. Its 
springs had long lost any springiness, and all the horse-hair 
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in the mattress was pressed hard and flat as a board. Its 
covering of blue and white check linen, strong as it had been, 
was variegated with many a patch less faded than the rest. 
Altogether, the family sofa was much like an old, blind, lame 
horse, to which its master, in grateful remembrance of past 
services, gives the food and shelter it can no longer earn. 
To Mr. Leonard himself, this ancient piece of goods was 
often an eyesore. " One is ashamed to bring a respectable 
man into the room with such a thing," he would say. " It 
is fit for nothing but to be chopped up for firewood." Not 
so, however, thought the children ; and their coaxing entreaties 
had so far warded off the descent of the ever^pending sword 
of Damocles. 

It was now a summer morning. Mr. Leonard had been 
obliged to leave home for two or three days on a call of 
business, and had taken his new clerk, a young man, with 
him. Mrs. Leonard, like a thrifty, thoughtful housewife, was 
accustomed to make use of these occasional journeys of her 
lord and master for getting through certain domestic opera- 
tions, not generally agreeable to the lords of creation. As 
soon as the last good-bye had been waved from the win- 
dow, an unusual bustle would begin, and scrubbing and 
scouring, whitewashing and painting became the order of the 
day. For this occasion, however, she had reserved a large 
family wash, and favoured by the drying weather, she had, 
on the morning in question, already come to the mangling 
process. From seven in the morning, she had been busy 
superintending in her mangle-room, which lay at some little 
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distance from the house. The five elder children had been 
despatched at eight o'clock, with their satchels, to the school 
close by the church, and were now busy chattering with their 
school-fellows in the play-room. Christine, who had the 
charge of Hugh and the baby, was left alone in the house. 
Adjoining the dwelling was a garden with out-houses, and 
beyond again lay an orchard ; but Christine would not 
trust little Hugh to run out of her sight into the garden, 
lest he should tumble into the river which ran below. The 
boy was obliged, therefore, to amuse himself as well as he 
could, alone in the parlour, and very impatiently he was 
watching for his brothers and sisters to come back from 
school and play with him. Christine had found him plenty 
of toys ; but what child does not get tired of playing with 
soldiers, horses, puzzles, balls, and bricks, when there is 
no one by to laugh and be talked to? So, after he had 
amused himself on the floor with his pla3rthings till he was 
tired, Hugh clambered up on the old sofia, and jumped upon 
it, and ran up and down it till it cracked and groaned again. 
Baby had gone fast asleep, and Christine had laid her in 
her crib, and was busy in the next room making the beds. 

" Christine," called Hugh, " will mother soon be back 
from the mangle ? " 

"Not yet," answered Christine. "Five baskets full of 
clothes are not mangled so fast" 

"Christine, I'm hungry," shouted Hugh again. 

" Be quiet ; Hugh ; you'll wake the baby. Wait till IVe done 
the beds, and don't call out any more, or I shall shut the door." 
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So Hugh was silent, and went back to his toys. 

Suddenly Christine put her head in at the door, and said 
angrily, " How dare you call again, Hugh ? Won't you obey 
me ?" 

"I didn't call," said the little fellow, amazed, and look- 
ing up at Christine with great, tearful eyes. 

" Why, it must be some one in the street," said Christine ; 
and she was going back to her work, when the cry rose 
again louder and stronger, so that she ran to the window 
in front of the house to find out the cause of the noise. 
Then she caught at once the distinct terrible cry of " Fire ! 
Fire!" "Fire!" she exclaimed, and drew back in terror. 
Then in a moment, collecting herself, she threw up the win- 
dow and asked " Where ? where is it ?" 

" In your house," was the answer. " Save yourself, quick ! " 

In an instant Christine saw the burning flames falling from 
the roof into the yard below, and thick clouds of smoke 
spreading around. In the terrible fright, the use of her limbs 
seemed for a moment to forsake her ; but she was a sensible 
girl, and even in her fear she did not forget her charge. She 
snatched the baby out of the cradle, and with trembling arms, 
that seemed almost palsied with terror, pressed the little 
unconscious creature close to her. Then she tottered up to 
Hugh, who gave a terrified inquiring look into her face, took 
him by the hand, and made her way as well as she could 
to the door. When she stepped into the street, an awful 
sight met her eyes. High out of the sides of the building 
shot the red tongues of flame, and each hungry tongue seemed 
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bent on devouring the glowing beams with fearful rapidity. 
Like a fiery serpent, the conflagration crept higher and higher, 
and with each advance fresh stifling clouds of smoke burst 
from the openings. Already the flame was leaping on to the 
shingle roof of the dwelling-house, and the circle of destruc- 
tion grew every moment wider. In the midst of the deepen- 
ing roar of the fire, the doves firom the cot flew about, flapping 
their silvery wings, terrified, yet fascinated, by the deathly 
glow ; the fowls cowered close to the burning fi*agments and 
cried with fiight; the chained dog in the yard howled 
piteously, and the three cows in the stall added their heavy 
bellowing to the Babel of sounds. 

Christine's one thought, in the midst of all this confusion, 
was the safety of the children committed to her charge. In 
order to shield the tender infant from any falling sparks or 
burning fragments of the roof, she covered its face and head 
with her left hand, telling Hugh, as she let go of him, to hold 
fast by her firock and follow her. In this way the faithful girl 
succeeded in making her way through the pressing crowd, and 
out of the dangerous nearness to the fire. It was only then 
she removed her sheltering hand from the face of the crying 
baby, and held it out again to the little one by her side. 
By her side, as she supposed. But alas ! Hugh was gone. 

" Hugh ! " she shouted wildly, " Hugh, Hugh, where are 
you? come to me." 

But no child appeared. 

" For pity's sake," said Christine, turning her anguished face 
to the still gathering crowd, "tell me if you have seen our. 
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Hugh, Mr. Leonard's child, a child in a blue striped frock, 
and with fair, curly hair ? I know I felt him pull at my dress 
after I got through the yard gate." 

" We have seen no child," was the answer. " He has got 
separated from you in the crowd. He will be found again all 
right" 

" Do you think he could have gone back into the house?" 
Christine asked again in terror. 

" Silly creatures, like doves and sheep and pigs, are mad 
enough to run into the flames, and will not be dragged out of 
their burning stalls; but surely a child would have more sense, 
who knows that fire bums. He would keep far enough away, 
you may be sure." 

" Will no one, for pity's sake, go into the house and make 
sure he is not there ? " entreated the girl. 

" There is no chance of Jhat, child," was the answer. " Don't 
you see the flames are bursting out of the windows, already ?" 

" Well, then, will anybody take the baby and keep it safe, 
and I will go myself," said Christine. "I must know for 
certain that our little Hugh is safe." 

" Have you lost your senses ? Don't you see that no one 
could get in at the door now ? It would be just flinging your- 
self into the arms of death. Stand aside, there's a good girl. 
Here's a man coming with a ladder on a cart, and you'll get 
hurt if you don't mind." 

Christine had not yet given up her project, when she saw 
her mistress running towards them from the mangle-house. At 
the first sight of her house in flames, Mrs. Leonard fell senseless 
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to the ground. Two men at once lifted her up, and Christine 
was by her side, but she showed no sign of life. Just then 
the crowd opened to make way for the engine, which foaming 
horses were bringing to the spot 

" Room for the engine, room ! " — ^the ciy passed through the 
press. 

The people divided to right and left, and swift as the wind, 
hoarse as the tide, the engine rattled down the paved street 
Moimted in front, guiding the fiery horses, sat Gimdermau, 
who at the first sound of the alarm-bell had run to the 
engine-house, and with the help of two or three others, brought 
the engine to the spot In front of the burning house he 
pulled up and dismounted. In an instant Christine was by 
his side. " Gunderman, Gunderman ! " she cried, in a tone of 
despair. 

" Where are the children ? " he asked. 

" Baby is here, and all the rest are at school, but Hugh," 
she answered, sobbing. 

"And Hugh, where is he?" asked Gunderman, with pale, 
trembling lips. 

" Oh, I don't know. He came out of the house with me, 
and into the court, and then I was obliged to let go his 
hand to keep the burning flakes off the baby's face; but I 
told him to take fast hold of my frock, and I know he did, for 
I felt him pull. But I had to keep my eyes on the baby, and 
when we had got outside, and I looked round for Hugh, he 
was gone." 

" Well, well, if he came out of the house and the comi: with 



you, no doubt he is safe, and we shall find him somewhere. 
My little pet would always dart about like quicksilver, and the 
sight of the fire would give wings to his feet But neither you 
nor my mistress must stay here, Christine, with the baby. 
The fire is spreading farther and farther. I am too late 
already to save any of my master's goods, but I can put you'all 
in safety. Here is an empty cart j lay the baby in the bottom 
of it ; help me to lift your mistress in, and then scramble up 
yourself. And we will go off in seach of the other children. 
Perhaps we may find Hugh with them." 

Gunderman could only get the cart along very slowly 
through the narrow, crooked, crowded street. The throng 
of anxious faces increased every moment, as every moment 
the danger spread. Burning brands carried by the wind 
caught the wooden buildings and roofs of the houses, already 
well dried by the hot summer sun. Although a stream flowed 
through the town, all hope of extinguishing the fire by throw- 
ing water upon it proved vain. The great concejn of the 
poor inhabitants now was to place their cattle and movable 
property in safety, before it was too late. No check at all 
was put to the conflagration, till a detachment of military 
firom the neighbouring barracks arrived to the help of the 
unfortunate townsmen, and their efforts were directed rather 
to stopping the fire by pulling down adjacent buildings and 
making a gap, than to extinguishing the already burning mass. 
Even in this attempt they were frustrated again and again, for 
the flaming brands took great leaps, and the fire was soon 
raging in three or four quarters of the town 'at once. 
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As Gunderman was slowly leading the cart through the 
streets, he was all the while eagerly scanning the crowd to 
catch a glimpse of the missing child. He presently reached 
the school house, the roof of which was already in flames ; 
the children were all gone. He was looking about anxiously 
for his master's family, when he heard his name called from 
above by a chorus of pitiful voices. Looking up in astonish- 
ment, he saw Mr. Leonard's five children with a number of 
others in the little round gallery of the church tower. 
Frightened at the confusion below, they had taken refuge 
in what they fancied a place of safety. 

"The church will catch directly," said Gunderman to 
Christine, " and the children will be burnt to a certainty if 
they stay where they are." 

He began at once to make violent gestures to them to 
come down, but they seemed to hesitate ; so putting the reins 
in Christine's hand, Gunderman rushed into the tower and 
up the stairs. 

" Come down," said he, breathless, to the crymg, frightened 
children, " come down this instant," he repeated, and almost 
pushed them before him down the steps. " Mother is below," 
he added to encourage them. They were only, just in time ; 
the wind was blowing the fire direct upon the church, and 
in a few minutes the wooden tower was a glowing torch 
against the sky, scattering down a shower of sparks. 

One after another the children were lifted by Gimderman 
into the cart ; and with his burden of saved lives, he made 
his way as fast as he could out of the press and out of danger. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

lo&t nrm not ^fouitii. 

IB^^jN a quiet country road, at a little distance from the 
iSfil burning town, Gunderman pulled up. Now, at 
" ''" length, the united efforts of the children, and the 
sound of their voices, brought back their mother to con- 
sciousness. She looked wildly around her, but her eye lost 
its fixed expression of hoiror, as she saw herself surrounded 
by her children in safety. More than once she tried to 
count them over, but could not satisfy herself. " My head 
is so weak," she said, at last, in a trembling voice; "are 
you all here, my children, tell me, is none wanting?" 

The elder children looked at each other in troubled 
silence. This renewed the mother's fears, and raising 
herself with a great effort, she counted their heads, laying 
her hand on each. "One, two, three, four, five, six; but 
had I not seven children? Who is missing? Where is — 
where is my Hugh?" she finished, almost in a scream. 

" He was brought safely out of the house, Frau Leonard," 
replied Gundennan. " Calm yourseff, madam ; Christine 
brought him out with her ; but afterwards, when she was 
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obliged to take both hands to protect little Miss Hildegarde, 
she lost sight of Hugh. He will be sure to be found again 
when the crowd has dispersed a little." 

"No, no," sobbed his mother; "he is dead, burnt to 
death, my Hugh, my heart's treasure ! You only say so 
to quiet me." 

"Ask Christine, madam; she will tell you if I speak the 
truth." 

Christine nodded her head, and a low " Yes " 'came from 
her white lips, but her face contradicted her words. 

" He is burnt, he is burnt ; my precious Hugh ! let me 
go to him," repeated his mother. Almost beside herself 
with grief, she attempted to spring from the cart, and when 
Gunderman held her back, she fell once more in a swoon. 

On seeing their mother fall, the children set up another 
loud and bitter cry. Just at this moment a carriage came 
in sight, dashing, with foaming horses, towards the town. 

" Stop ! " shouted a voice to the coachman, as he was 
about to pass the cart, and Mr. Leonard jumped out and 
clasped his children to his arms. But dismay soon took the 
place of joy when he saw the condition of his wife, and 
found that one of the little ones was missing. " Where, 
where is Hugh?" he asked hurriedly, while he raised his 
wife's head and tried her with a gentle restorative. 

" He is burnt to death, our little Hugh," replied the poor 
mother, whose returning senses had caught her husband's 
question. 

" My mistress is mistaken, sir," answered Gunderman ; 
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"because Hugh is not here, her fears imagine the worst. 
Christine brought Hugh safely out of the burning house, 
and out of the yard j then he slipped away from her side, 
and was* missing. If the fire had broken out in the night, 
it would have been much worse, and lives might easily have 
been lost; as it is, I trust all are saved." 

Mr. Leonard listened eagerly, and then, like a good 
shepherd, leaving the ninety-and-nine that were in safety to 
seek that which was lost, he left those already rescued in 
charge of Gunderman, and himself drove on at full speed 
into the town to search for his missing boy. He had been 
on his way home, and had reached the nearest village 
without any suspicion of the calamity that had befallen 
him. Even there, the wind bearing the smoke in a contrary 
direction, and the flames not being observable at any 
distance in the broad daylight, nothing was known of the 
disaster at Liebstein, and it was only from a chance 
passenger whom he met that Mr. Leonard heard the news. 
In his great alarm, he only stayed to ask one hasty question 
as to the quarter of the town in which the fire was raging. 

"This side the bridge," answered the lad, and the lawyer 
breathed more freely at the words, for his home lay on the 
other side of the river which divided the little town almost 
into two halves. The information was wrong, however, for 
the fire which had spread to the farther quarter, had begun 
dose by the lawyer's house. 

When he reached the scene of destruction, the unhappy 
father wandered restlessly up and down among the crowd. 
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seeking his lost child He seemed scarcely to notice the 
glowing embers amongst which he trod, or the hot glare 
that came full in his face, while he incessantly called his 
child's name, and inquired of every one who might, he 
thought, possibly give him any information about- him. 

Gunderman had in the mean time taken Mrs. Leonard 
and the children into a cottage, where they were passing 
the hours in weary suspense. The fire still raged, and 
two-thirds of the little town was reduced to ashes ; the 
remaining third was crowded with the terrified fugitives, 
who, in losing their homes, had many of them lost their 
all Their lamentations were loud and bitter. As night 
set in, the horrors of the scene increased, as the raging 
flames were more plainly discerned, licking up all that 
came in their way, devouring and destroying. And when 
the morning sun arose over the mass of smoking and 
smouldering ruins, over the blackened site of church and 
school-house and familiar dwellings, the full extent of the 
calamity was revealed. 

Exhausted with their finitless exertions to quench the 
flames, blackened with smoke and soot, the men stood 
about in groups, looking with a sort of dull despair at the 
scene of desolation, in the midst of which slow red fires 
were still consuming what of perishable goods remained. 
A strong body of military was placed to guard the quarter 
of the town which had escaped from danger, fi:om sparks, 
or fiery flying fragments. 

In the midst of the throng of suff*erers, restless as the 
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Wandering Jew, moved Lawyer Leonard. His voice had 
grown hoarse with calling the name of his child, and his 
face wore a look of unutterable woe. Many a group there 
was of rescued children, young and old, but Hugh was not 
among them. How he envied the fathers and mothers who 
had lost all their worldly goods, but not one of their 
children ! Hope grew every hour less and less within him, 
for if Hugh were still among the living, surely he would 
have been seen before now ; and at every thought of the 
other possibility, tears streamed from his burning eyes, and 
the strong man was not ashamed to weep. 

After searching and inquiring from house to house, in the 
part of the town still standing, the unhappy father turned 
his weary steps once more to the place of the great 
conflagration. There he was joined by another man, who, 
though neither husband nor father, was sad with scarcely a 
less tender grief. This was Gunderman, who, true as a 
shadow, followed his late master over the smoking heaps 
of ashes, among still smouldering beams, tottering walls, 
and over buildings, the foundations of which were so 
loosened by the fire, that they threatened every moment 
to add their ruins to those already blocking up the streets. 

Four-and-twenty hours before, Mr. Leonard could have 
found his way blindfold to any spot in the little town ; now 
not one familiar landmark was left. As he stumbled along, 
bewildered and almost tear-blind, he passed only little com- 
panies bent on sorrowful search for some trace of their old 
homes. But they were weeping only for the loss of perishable 
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things that could be replaced ; he was sorrowing for a priceless 
human life. It was not without long searching and much 
difficulty that he distinguished the ruins of what had been 
his own house. What a change had a few hours wrought! 
Dead silence reigned among the bare walls, which but a little 
while before had rung with the meny voices of children. The 
dovecote lay overturned in the middle of the yard, and a few 
feathers of its happy inmates marked their grave among the 
ashes. In the roofless stables, the charred bodies of three 
cows could be discerned in the still smoking embers. The 
swallows' nests under the eaves, which the kind-hearted 
inmates had spared and cherished, had fallen, with the Uttle 
burnt nestlings still in them, to the ground, or hung like 
black clods loosely to the wall The faithful yard-dog lay a 
grim skeleton under the ashes of his fallen kennel, the chain 
that bound him to his death stretched to its full length. In- 
stead of the hospitable fumes of cooking which had so often 
streamed from the dwelling house, an almost insuflferable 
odour of death filled the air. A fierce glow of heat stiU rose 
from the ground, like the breath of a fiery dragon in the face 
of the intruder on his domain. One hen, the sole survivor of 
the farmyard stock, crouched down, with half-burnt and ruffled 
feathers, beside a warm heap of cinders. It seemed to look 
up appealingly into the face of its master, and a low sound of 
pain escaped from it In the garden a group of tall, black 
figures encircled the ruins. They were the blackened trunks 
and boughs of the fruit trees, which stood, bereft of their 
leaves and boughs, dark and motionless as mutes at a fimeral. 
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The house door and the windows were blocked up completely 
with fallen beams and ashes, so that it was impossible to force 
an entrance by them. 

Diunb and powerless, but with a bursting heart, the father 
stood gazing on the scene which had, probably, enclosed the 
lifeless form of his beloved child. " Gunderman," he said, at 
length, grasping the hand of the old soldier, " you know what 
I have lost in my boy ; he was so fond of you. My heart 
feels as if it must burst. How shall I live without him ? " 

Sorrow had broken down every barrier between the two, 
and they stood for awhile with clasped hands in the silence 
of a great sorrow. 

At length Mr. Leonard spoke again : " How will my poor 
wife bear the terrible news ? My foot shrinks from going to 
her, and my tongue refuses to tell the tale. Come with me, 
Gunderman." 

Slowly and with heavy steps they retraced their way to the 
outskirts of the town. Strange to tell, when the mother was 
told of the fruitlessness of their search, she gathered new 
courage from the despair of her husband. She was like a 
drowning person, who in the last extremity will grasp at a 
straw, and try to hold it fast. 

" Perhaps," she said, " the child ran right out into the coun- 
try, and has been too terrified to come back into the burning 
town. Possibly some kind people have found him and taken 
him into their home. If Hugh does not soon come back of 
himself, we must put an advertisement for him in the papers." 

With such devices of a loving heart, Mrs. Leonard kept up 
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her own courage and tried to cheer her husband, so long as 
daylight lasted ; but in the gathering darkness there came a 
change, and she tossed restlessly on her pillow ; she was the 
first to accuse herself of folly for cherishing so vain and wild 
a hope. She was roused again and again from short, feverish 
sleeps, by the horror of her dreams. She saw her Hugh 
covered with bums and wounds ; heard him calling her 
piteously, and she could not rise to help him. Then he was 
wandering among falling beams and smoking ashes, and they 
suddenly fell upon him ; but he arose from under them and 
went on again, only to meet fresh perils and fresh pain. His 
steps grew feebler and more tottering ; at length he sank down 
beside a smoking, burning wall ; it fell upon him with a crash, 
one piercing cry, " Mother ! "• and all was still. 

The cry came from the mother herself, and it awoke her. 
Thank God, it had only been a dream — 3, dreadful, deceitful 
dream. There was her husband, safe by her side, and her 
children around her — all of them. All? Alas, alas, recol- 
lection came back only too quickly. One of the flock was 
missing, the tenderest lamb in all the flock — their precious 
little Hugh. Then hot tears came again and heavy sighs, and 
she longed and watched for the morning, that with returning 
light the search might begin anew. 

Weep on, poor mother, weep, for it will relieve ; only do 
not hope, for it will deceive. Little Hugh will come back no 
more. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Cdt ®ariim ^ralit. 

BE^HN countries subject to volcanic eniptionG, the in- 
ps |m habitants hardly wait for the lava stream to cool, 
*™"' which, bursting from the fiery mouth (rf the moun- 
tain, has carried desolation over their cherished homesteads, 
before they begin to build anew on the site of their lost 
paradise. So was it now in Liebstein ; scarcely had the flames 
ceased to destroy, when busy hands commenced clearing away 
the heaps of rubbish and ashes, and preparing the ground for 
new buildings. In the premises of Lawyer Leonard, the com- 
mon work was urged on by a double motive ; this appeared 
the last chance of gainii^ any certainty as to the fate of the 
lost child, possibly of recovering the lifeless little body. With 
feverish anxiety, the father superintended, hurried on, and 
helped the labourers. At length the work was so far advanced 
that entrance could be obtained to the ground-floor rooms of 
the house, the stone walls and steps of which were still stand- 
ing. With trembling heart the father entered the blank space 
which was once the family room. There, strange to say, in 
the midst of fallen beams and heaps of ashes, stood the old 
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sofa, scarcely injured ; and in one comer of it, with his face 
buried in the old cushion, and lying as if asleep, was little 
Hugh. With a heart-rending cry the father fell on his knees 
beside the deathbed of his child, and clasped the little form to 
his breast It was cold — ^stony cold ; no warmth of the Other's 
heart could bring back to the little one the pulse of life ; but, 
thank God, he had escaped the fearful anguish of a death by 
burning — ^he had died of sudbcation, perhaps in his sleep. 
When frightened and tired he must have crept back to the. 
couch, on which he had so often, when left alone, played or 
sung himself to sleep. In speechless grief, the father carried 
the still form of the fair child to his mother, and then, falling 
on his knees, exclaimed, " Would God I had died for thee, my 
son ! Then I should have been at rest, instead of bearing for 
the rest of my life an aching, bleeding heart" 

"And why grudge the rest to the little one?" said Gunder- 
man, in a trembling voice. " He is happy now in heaven ; it 
is full of just such children as he was j" and tears ran down the 
old soldier's weathered cheeks. " But we will not reason," he 
went on ; " you cannot bear it yet, and action will bring more 
relief than words. Let us go at once and seek out a spot 
where we may bury the little body out of the mother^s sigfit" 

Mr. Leonard 3rielded after a while to Gunderman's sugges- 
tion, and chose a spot under an old tree in his garden, where, 
by special permission of the authorities, the child was buried. 
It was a touching sight, when the little family group gathered 
round the new grave to commit to it a treasure, to recover 
which they would have parted without a sigh with all the fire 
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had destroyeA None shed more bitter tears than poor Chris- 
tine, who loaded herself with undeserved reproaches for having 
allowed the child to escape from her. All the neighbours 
seemed to forget their own losses in the deeper grief before 
them, and just as the tiny coffin was being lowered into the 
grave, a choir of childish voices at a little distance, began in 
softened tones to sing the familiar strain : — 

" 'Tis thus decreed by heaven above, 
That we from all that most we love 

« 

Must sever, etc." 

The tender music brought the relief of a flood of tears to the 
overcharged hearts of the parents ; and it was well, for tears 
are the safety valve of sorrow, and he who can weep will not 
die of a broken heart. 

When the last tones of the music had died away, the pastor 
began to speak, in a voice full of tender feeling. 

" My friends," he said, addressing the whole company around 
him, " we are all met here to-day with heavy hearts ; we have 
all lost that which it will take years of labour and patience 
and thrift to make good again ; but, thank God, we have not 
most of us lost more than, with His blessing on our efforts, we 
may win back. But here, over this little grave, oiu: friends 
mourn ,the loss of that which can never come again. A little 
life is here nipped in the bud, a fair flower cut off from our 
earthly garden ; but, thank God, without whose will and know- 
ledge not even a sparrow falls to the ground, it is growing 
fairer and better now in His heavenly garden. To you, my 
friends, the parents, I will not now say, 'Weep not,' since I may 
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not, as once my Master did, give back the living child into 
your bosom. But I will bid you lift up your eyes, and see if 
out of this little grave there does not spring a bridge leading 
your hearts to heaven, which, although you .may pace it at first 
with sighs, will at last change your sighing into joy. For 
treading it with steadfast feet, you will, in God's good time, 
find yourselves at the golden gates of the heavenly city, where 
the little Hugh already waits to welcome you." 

With solemn voice he then pronounced the benediction, 
" The Lord bless you and keep you ; the Lord lift up the light 
of His countenance upon- you, and be gracious unto you. 
Amen, and Amen." 

Then rose once again the soft strain of music in the 

distance : — 

" Christ will gather in His own," etc., 

and before it ceased, the group of mourners had dispersed, 
silent' and saddened, and Httle Hugh was left alone in his 
garden grave. 




CHAPTER X 

after m jTfrt, tfyt Still small Woitt," 

T'S an ill wind," says the old proverb, " that blows 



nobody any good ;" and the wind that blew the 
flames of fire hither and thither over the little town 
of Liebstein, proved itself none such. Beside the new kind- 
liness and warm fellow-feeling that arose among the sufferers, 
there was much practical sympathy drawn forth from those 
who had escaped loss, and much patience and honest industiy 
shown by almost all in repdring the damages. Within a 
few months, a new town was arising, in which broad, straight 
streets took the place of narrow, crooked alleys, and stone 
and brick houses with tiled roofs stood instead of the thatched 
wooden buildings, which had kept the old town in constant 
danger of fire. The work was pressing, and every willing 
hand, whether of man, woman or child, could find employ- 
ment Frau Friedmann and her two younger children, Ben- 
jamin and Dora, offered themselves readily for hire, and thus 
found the means of earning for some time a comfortable living. 
Friedmann himself, to whom the clink of busy tools was 
nev^ a welcome sound, slunk away from the scene of labour. 
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and with his son Gr^oiy, wandered about the neighbouring 
town, bagging as one of the burnt-out inhabitants of Lieb- 
stein. 

Lawyer Leonard was ahnost the only other man who seemed 
unable to rouse himself to any active interest in the restora- 
tion of his native town. As far as possible, he left the charge 
of overseeing his own new building to others. He seemed 
unable or unwilling to distract himself from his absorbing 
trouble, and went about even his necessary duties listlessly, 
and with an absence of mind that gave serious annoyance to 
his clients. Whenever he could escape from the claims of 
business, he would wander into the garden, and pace up and 
down in gloomy silence beside the grave of little Hugh. 

This state of things gave his wife much uneasiness. She 
was concerned not only for the possible future of her remain- 
ing children, but for the effect on her husband's mind of such 
incessant brooding over his grief. In her distress she turned 
for help to the clergyman, begging him to use his influence to 
arouse her husband from his painful state. 

One day, when Mr. Leonard was pacing the garden as 
usual, deep in thought, a hand was suddenly laid on his 
shoulder, while a grave voice said in his ear, " Weep not for 
the dead." 

" Can I belie my heart ?" replied Mr. Leonard, impetuously. 
" Did not the Creator Himself inspire the parent's love?" 

"He did," answered the clergyman, calmly ; " but when He 
took back one of the children He had given, He removed it 
from your care to His own ; and have the living tliat are 
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left no right to your love and duty, because of the one who 
is gone ? Such rebellious sorrow worketh death — not, as all 
sorrow should, a better life." 

" I know it," said Mr. Leonard ; " but this terrible blow 
seems to have shaken the very foundations of my faith. Now, 
when I so mucli need it, I cannot grasp the belief which I 
have been taught from my childhood, that there is an eternity 
beyond the grave in which my boy may yet be living, though 
he may be dead to me. Only give me some proof of this that 
I can seize, and I will be still." 

"A proof that you can grasp with your bodily senses I can- 
not give," said the pastor. " If I could, it would cease to be 
a matter of faith ; for faith is an assurance of that we hope for 
but cannot see. But there is the highest possible assurance 
for those who believe in Christ, of a better life beyond the 
grave, in His own words : * Because I live, ye shall live also ;' 
and, * I go to prepare a place for you ; in my Father's house 
are many mansions.* " 

" How gladly would I believe !" exclaimed Leonard ; "but 
I can only cry, ' Lord, help my unbelief.* " 

" He will surely hear that cry,** answered the pastor, gently ; 
" but you will be more ready to receive the message of hope 
and comfort from Him if you are found fulfilling the duties 
you owe to your wife and children, than while you are in- 
dulging an idle, soul-consuming grief. Return to thy house, 
and thou shalt soon have to show how great things God hath 
done for thee." 

From that hour a new life began in Mr. Leonard. In 
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the days of his prosperity, he had been one of the many men 
in whom care for the things of this world almost chokes 
the thought of another. He had scarcely owned any higher 
duty than that of providing food, a home, comfortable cloth- 
ing, and good schooling for his family. The secret pride of his 
heart, as he saw comforts multiplying around him, had been, 
'^ My own strength and my skill, and the might of my arm 
have gotten me these things." He foigot Him who lends to 
the arm its strength, and to the right haiKl its cunning; 
and no morning or evening prayer had blessed the Giver 
for His gifts. He was a busy man, and he had quieted his 
conscience for the neglect of religious duties by sa3ring to 
himself, '' I live honestly by my neighbours, and do my duty 
by my own, and that is the best service I can offer to God." 
But now, in his sorrow, his heart was turned. He saw that 
the hot breath of one hour could blast all those worldly 
goods which had seemed to him the one thing needfid. 
He saw that it was the Lord who had given, and the Lord 
who had taken away. His heart smote him for all his years 
of proud ingratitude. A broken spirit bent his knees in 
prayer, and in his losses he found the God whom his gains 
had hidden from him. 

Such a change could not be imobserved^ and there were 
many opportimities, in his present circumstances, for him to 
show that God had given him a new spirit While the new 
houses were building, he and his family were crowded into 
one small cottage, being, even in this way, more fortunate 
than many of their neighbours, who had to be contented 
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with one room. The constant noise and interruption of the 
children would in the old time have raised storms of anger 
many times a day; but a truly broken-hearted man cannot 
be angry without a cause, and he who had had so much 
forgiven, felt that he must himself be patient and forgiving. 
Both mother and children wondered at first at the father's 
unusual gentleness ; but when they found it was not the 
false calm before a storm, they began to cling around him 
with a new and trusting tenderness. How bitterly did he 
now repent the harsh words which had so often driven them 
away from him ; to the living, the future might atone for the 
past, but the harsh words spoken to the dead, must remain 
for ever a weight upon his heart 

There were other things in his past life, beside his conduct 
to his wife and children, which Mr. Leonard now saw in a 
new light. He had been often a hasty and a hard master. 
In his dealings with his clients he had been satisfied to do 
as other lawyers did, troubling himself very little as to whether 
such proceedings were really right or wrong. He could think 
of many a case now in which, though he had not violated 
the maxims of the world, he had broken that golden law, 
which bids us do to others even as we would that they should 
do toHis. He would need to work harder than ever if he was 
to earn a livelihood for his family on his new principles ; 
but, with God*s blessing, it should be done. And is it not 
that blessing, afler alt, thought he, which alone maketh rich, 
and addeth no sorrow ? 

Oqe of the first to feel and rejoice in the change in Mr. 
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Leonard, was old Gimdennan. No word passed between 
the two men about the past, but there was a silent under- 
standing that their new bond was founded on a full forgiving 
and foigetting of all that had been painful or wrong on either 
side in bygone days. Gunderman did not, indeed, return 
to his former situation with the lawyer, for a more important 
and better position was offered to him, as clerk of the board 
of works for the re-building of the town. In every way Gun- 
derman felt it was better so ; and this public proof of the 
respect paid to his own servant only drew Mr. Leonard the 
closer to him. 

When he had once begun to struggle against the utter 
despondency which at first crushed him, Mr. Leonard's 
naturally active disposition soon showed itself He began 
to take an interest in the progress of his dwelling-house, and 
in the new plans for the town. With returning strength 
came returning temptations to his old habits, and he found 
how true is the saying, that he that would rule his spirit 
must needs be a better man than he that would take a city. 
For instance, he was told one day that, in order to widen 
the street running by his garden, and to make more room 
for an adjoining building, the authorities were anxious that 
he should give up a strip of his land. At the first moment, 
his old love of possession and hatred of interference made 
him resolve he would not part with an inch of ground ; but 
better thoughts prevailed, and by the time he went to meet 
the authorities for the measuring off" the required plot, he 
had made up his mind to yield. They had been prepared 
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for rather a hard contest, and could scarcely believe their 
ears when, in a low tone, Mr. Leonard said, " If you will 
only leave me that 'God's acre' untouched," pointing to 
his child's grave, " you may take anything else you need 
for the good of the town." 

A man of a hot and hasty temper should make it a rule 
to have as little as possible to do with house-building; for 
bricklayers and masons, carpenters and painters, seem in our 
day the true children of those old enemies who so beset 
the patience of Job. Such was Mr. Leonard's experience. 
Many and many a time he found himself on the point of 
uttering 'an oath or striking a hasty blow, when a clumsy 
mason would let a handsome piece of stone coping fall 
shattered to the ground; when coming out, after his own 
dinner, to see how the bricklayers were getting on, he would 
find them still lounging about, though their hour was long 
past, snoozing or gossiping over their pipes. Now the work 
was at a standstill because a load of bricks could not get 
up the river; now, because the walls were not dry. But 
time and the hour wear through the roughest day, and even 
the building of a big house cannot last for ever; so Mr. 
Leonard's might possibly have been completed and ready 
for habitation before the winter was over, if more serious 
hindrances than the slowness of the workmen had not come 
in the way. The patience of the children, as well as of their 
father, was sorely tried- in their cramped quarters. There 
was no room to be spared for a play room ; no old pieces 
of furniture which they might turn into a family coach, or 
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make a plaything o£ True, the old sofa, which had served 
so many puq»oses (rf rest and play, had been brought there, 
the one relic of the old home ; but it was carefully covered 
up and put away as a sacred thing. Not one of the children 
would have thought of asking for that again, any more than 
they would of racing or gambolling over the little grave in 
the garden, which had grown almost green now, and would 
be daisied in the spring. 



CHAPTER XI. 

0in ^a^ ita oton WUi^ti, 

|9S^30T far from the town of Liebstein stood a little inn, 
HlK^D which was a favourite haunt of the lower classes. 
■**■" The cheery cUnkling of glasses was always to be 
heard there, and especially since the rebuilding of the town 
had commenced, all things had gone meny as a marriage-bell 
for the landlord. One evening the tap-room was quite fiill of 
work-people calling for beer and spirits, and many of them 
making a more substantial supper beside. The master and his 
assistants had their hands full, and could scarcely supply the 
hungry and thirsty visitors fast enough. It was a press of 
business' very welcome to "mine host," however, and his face 
beamed with ruddy pleasure, as with nimble steps he ran back- 
wards and forwards between cellar and guests. "I say, 
Schleiermann," called one of the stonemasons, " if we only had 
such a jolly fire as this every year, you would soon be a rich 
man, eh ? " 

" Well, well," said the host, " I should be willing to take my 
chance of the good with the evil like my neighbours, I dare 
say. But I am not the only one who makes money out of the 
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affair. You masons, and bricklayers, and carpenters, and 
tilers, and smiths, and glaziers, and painters, and decorators, 
and all the rest of you know that well enough." 

" That's true, sure enough," said a carpenter. " A real good 
fire makes the old, hard dollars rattle in the ridi man's coffers, 
and brings them into honest folks' pockets. And, beside that, 
you people of Liebstein get bran new, fire-proof, convenient 
houses, broad, straight streets, a new school, and half a new 
church ; in short, an entire new town, and all against your will. 
For it would have been long enough before one of you would 
have thought of pulling down your old wooden houses, and 
building yourselves stone or brick ones. And what's the cost ? 
In a couple of years the loss is got over, and the solid good 
remains. So the worse the fire, the better the luck, say I." 

" In fact," said the host, " we ought to give a reward to the 
man who set the town on fire, whoever he was." 

" But that man is not likely to be forthcoming," remarked a 
journeyman. "The authorities have used all possible means 
to discover the incendiary, without success, and he is not likely 
to betray himself now." 

" And no blame to him," continued another, " for whether 
the thing was doAe by accident or intention, he would find 
himself walked off into custody, and would not think such a 
reward worth claiming." 

" Do you really think that the fire was set on purpose ? " 
asked a third. " Such deeds of darkness are generally done in 
the night, not in broad daylight ; a man must be a fool to run 
such a risk of being seen." 
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" Who can say one way or the other ?" replied the first 
speaker. " God alone knows all. The fire broke out in an 
old bam near the lawyer's house. The bam doors were shut 
and no one had been at work there, or sent to fetch anything. 
This is all we know for certain." 

" For all the good the town has got, and may yet get through, 
the fire, I would not like to stand in the shoes of the man who 
caused it," said a mason. " That old woman who was burnt to 
death, and Mr. Leonard's innocent little baby-boy, would be 
too heavy weights for my conscience to bear." 

" And if the lawyer himself goes off his head, the incendiary 
will have that to answer for, too," said a carpenter. " He is 
strangely altered since the child's death. I never saw a man so 
broken down as he is." 

" And broken down he deserves to be," exclaimed Fried- 
mann, bitterly, striking his fist on the table. " Why did he 
cheat me out of my rights and inheritance by his lawyer's 
tricks ? " 

" What had the poor burnt child to do with your property, 
or with his father's wrongs ? " asked the tiler, gravely. 

" Why was the child so stupid, then, as to run back into the 
fire, when the girl had taken him out into the yard ? Beside, 
there are children enough in the world, I'm sure — as many as 
the sand by che sea ; and the lawyer has more left than he cares 
about now, I guess. It's not half so bad to lose a child as to 
lose three thousand pounds." 

" Hem ! " muttered his companion. " That depends on 
what sort of children they are. I wouldn't give twenty pence 
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for- such a lout as your Gregory ; but if ten thousand pounds 
would bring back Lawyer Leonard's little Hugh, I doubt he 
would not be long in finding the money." 

'^And I suppose the old woinan who was burnt to death 
had no hand in keeping back your property, eh?" asked the 
carpenter. 

" Her death was her own fault, too," growled Friedmsgin. 
" What did she dawdle over her handful of old clothes for, till 
the house tumbled in over her head ?" 

" Make a clean breast of it, Friedmann," said the landlord, 
clapping his broad hand down on Friedmann*s shoulder ; " it is 
you, and no one else, we have to thank for all the gains that 
are filling our pockets now-a-days." 

"What do you mean?" shouted Friedmann, angrily. 

"Why, he just means," said the tiler with a sneer, "that 
it was you, Friedmann, who set the place on fire. Of 
coiu^e it was only done with the most innocent intention 
of pa)ring off the lawyer with a good joke ; but you may 
as well confess it." 

" If any man dares to say that again," roared Fried- 
mann, hoarse with passion, and springing from his seat 
and doubling his fists, "I will knock out every tooth in 
his head." 

" Try it," answered the tiler, imperturbably. " We shall 
see then which of us two is the stronger man. But, 
Friedmann, just tell us first where you were on that morn- 
ing when the fire broke out That will settle Schleier- 
mann*s charge better than all the knocking out teeth." 
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"Who are you, that I should give an account of 
myself and of my doings to you?" said Friedmann, in- 
solently. " You are no burgomaster, or magistrate, or 
judge." 

" I could take my oath," said a stonemason, " that I 
saw you that morning going down to the river side, not 
far from the lawyer's garden, just before the red flames 
burst out of the bam." 

"I will take my oath," said Friedmann, turning pale, 
"that I was not in Liebstein at all that morning, but out 
in the country, taking some work home." 

" Oho," said the carpenter, who was an inhabitant of 
Liebstein, "hold hard, Friedmann. At that time you 
were so lazy that you would not cobble boot or shoe 
for any of us townsfolk, let alone people out of town, 
to whom you had the trouble of walking for the work. 
Now you are ready enough to trudge about the country, 
but for other ends than carrying home work, I guess." 

"Why don't you speak out, Winmer?" said the mason. 
"We have no need to mince matters here. We all know 
well enough that Friedmann goes about begging as a 
burnt-out man, though he never lost a last or an old shoe 
in the fire." 

"And a shameful thing it is," the carpenter went on, 
"that a strong, hearty man should go about imposing 
with a parcel of lies on good-natured people, while his 
wife and two children are working their fingers to the bone 
to earn a morsel of bread. Friedmann's wife and children 
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work where I do^ and I have seen with my own eyes, their 
hands bleeding over the rough work they have never been 
used to. And if this idle fellow and his good-for-nothing 
big boy don't get as much as they want with begging; the 
poor woman and the two little ones have to feed them out 
of their hard-earned pence. Shame on them, I cry once 
again, shame!" 

'^Take this for thy shame," cried Friedmann; andhe 
flung the pewter beer mug at the carpenter's head. It 
happily missed its aim, and in an instant the disturber of 
the peace found himself helpless in the grasp of ten strong 
fists. 

" Now Winmer," cried the captors, " say what we shall do 
to the fellow." 

"Wait a moment," said the carpenter, "let me consider. 
Ho! I have it See, comrades, we all here, except the 
cobbler, are honest men, earning our daily bread by the 
sweat of our brow. We are the bees in the hive; Fried- 
mann is an idle drone, who eats what he has not earned. 
What do the bees do to the drones, when they can make 
no more use of them? They sting them to death, and 
thrust them out of the hive. Now we may not kill the 
cobbler, but thrust him out we may and will, no man 
forbidding us." 

This proposal was received with great applause, and 
with common consent, amidst hootings, and kicks, and 
pushes, and cries of sluggard! coward! liar! house-burner! 
Friedmann was turned into the street 
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The last push was so violent, that he lound himself flat 
upon his face before the door of the house, and as, stiff" and 
bruised, he dragged himself on his feet again, he muttered 
between his teeth, "This, too, is your look out, Lawyer 
Leonard. Had I been the owner of ;;^3,ooo, I should like 
to see who would have dared to treat me in this way." 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! '' rang out a half-smothered laugh just 
behind him. Friedmann rubbed the dust out of his eyes, 
and called out angrily, "Who is that laughing?" 

"I, father," answered Gregory, and again he laughed till 
he had to hold his eyes. " I saw you — Ho ! ho ! ho ! — 
rolled out like a sack of nuts into the road. In all my 
life — Ha ! ha ! ha I — I never saw anything so drolL I shall 
die with laughing, I believe — Ha 1 ha ! ha ! — ^and you will be 
rid of me." 

''And a good riddance it would be, too, of a wretched 
boy, who dares to laugh at his father's misfortunes." 

"Aha! but who would go into the town then and fetch 
you dry wood and slow matches, so that no one should 
suspect you, eh, father?" 

"Can't you hold your idle tongue, boy?" answered his 
father, in a voice half-choked with fright. " You shall suff*er 
for it if you don't" 

" Or you will, you mean. If you want me to keep quiet 
or to get out of your way, fe,ther, give me some money to 
go and get a glass of beer or a taste of brandy. I should 
like to know what they tiuned you out of the house for, 
though— Ha ! ha I ha J '' 
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"And you dare to ask me for money, that you may go 
and make merry over me ; unnatural boy ! " 

"Are you going to pay me?" asked Gregory in a threat- 
ening tone. 

" I will pay you with blows, not with money," said Fried- 
mann, angrily. 

" 7ery good, then, I shall go without money into the 
inn," said Gregory, coolly ; " and perhaps some of the 
guests will give me a drop of drink if I tell them a curious 
dream." 

"What dream?" asked Friedmann, in a tone of anxiety 
he could not conceal. 

" There was once a man," Gregory answered, lightly, " who 
had arranged a fire right cunningly, as he thought. But one 
night, when he had had a good deal of drink he blurted it all 
out in his sleep, and told how he had concealed a heap of dry 
wood in the straw, and then laid a long slow match by it, the 
farthest end of which he lighted, so that he had time to get a 
good way from the spot before the fire broke out. Is not that 
a strange story to come to light in such a way ? " 

With growing horror Friedmann listened to his son's words. 
A cold damp crept over his blanched forehead, and his whole 
frame shook as in an ague. He cast hurried, fearful glances 
around. Ah ! he who had not trembled at sin and its punish- 
ment, at the thought of God or devil, trembled now at the fear 
of human judgment and justice — trembled now before his own 
child, a mere boy. 

Yes, the Divine judgment overtakes the evil doer in many 
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foims, and he shudders at the approach of that retribution 
which, while it seemed distant and powerless, he dared to 
scorn. 

Friedmann's quivering hand dived into his pocket, and 
without a word he handed a piece of money to the son, who 
had come like the avenger of blood across his path. Gregory 
took it, and turned quickly into the taproom. 

Friedmann walked away with aching limbs, and a heart fiill 
of the bitterest anguish a human being can know — the torment 
of hidden sin coming to judgment 



CHAPTER XII. 

Zobt*d l^our not lo&U 

SOME time had passed since the events narrated in 
the last chapter, when Gunderman, passing by the 
open door of the house in which the lawyer's family 
lodged, saw Mrs. Leonard sitting by it with a basket of chil- 
dren's red stockings on her knee. She was not at work when 
he first looked, but bending over the basket with an expres- 
sion of unspeakable sadness, the cause of which Gunderman 
could easily divine ; but as she heard his footstep approach- 
ing, she hastily took up a pair and began to unravel the 
knitting. 

" Good morning, madam," said the tJd soHier( respectfiUly ; 
" excuse my freedom, but are you going to unravel those 
pretty stockings ? " 

"You know whose they were, Gunderman," replied Mrs. 
Leonard, sighing ; " none of the children ever wore this colour, 
but our little Hugh, and my husband cannot bear to see them 
now. I would give them away if I were not obliged to be 
careful of every penny ; so I am going to unravel them, and 
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knit the worsted up again mth some black, and so make new 
things out of old, — as poor people must;" she added, with half 
a smile and half a sigh. 

"Why give yourself all that trouble and work?" said 
Gunderman, " If I were you, madam, I would have them dyed 
just as they are." 

" So I would, if we had a dyer here in the town," lepUed 
Mrs. Leonard, " but we should have to send them a long way, 
and the cost of carriage and charge of dyeing would be more 
serious to me than the worL" 

"Just trust them to me," said Gunderman, cheerily, "I 
will see after the dyeing, and it shall not cost you a 
penny." 

" I do believe you mean to turn dyer yourself, Gunderman," 
said she, hesitating. "You seem to know a little of most 
trades." 

" You have guessed about right," he answered, laughing ; 
" before I went soldiering I was apprenticed to a dyer, and 
remember enough of my art to dye these stockings a good 
dark blue for you. The autumn days are still warm, and the 
air dry, and in eight or ten days they will be all ready for use. 
But this was not the errand on which I came. I wanted, if I 
might make so bold, to ask why Mrl Leonard is going to pay 
oflf the builders and people to-morrow? The masons and 
carpenters have been grumbling about it. Your house is not 
yet roofed in, and we must reckon on some frosts before 
long. I cannot see any good reason for such a thing being 
, done." 
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"I will trust you with the reason,*' replied Mrs. Leonard, 
in an undertone. " My husband is short of money. He 
cannot get what he would need to finish the house, except 
at ruinous interest, and on a mortgage of the small property 
settled on me at my marriage. Rather than incur such 
responsibilities, he will let the house remain unfinished till 
some better opportunity. It is certainly sad, and very un- 
christian that people should take such advantage of a man 
in misfortune." 

The remembrance of past transactions in the lawyer's office 
darted into Gunderman's mind, but he banished it with a 
rebuke. " This lesson of adversity will make him a wiser and 
a better man," he said to himself. Then aloud : " They say 
that Mr. Leonard is going to dismiss his clerk, also. Is it true, 
madam ? " 

"Quite true. My husband is more particular than he used 
to be what cases he undertakes, and he does not make out 
quite such long bills. So he gets less work and less pay, and 
is obliged, therefore, to economize wherever he can. As he 
is giving up the building, and will not have to look after the 
workpeople any more, he thinks he can manage his business 
alone, especially if our two eldest children learn to help him a 
little with the copying. We must cut our coat according to 
our cloth, you know, my firiend, especially where there are 
so many to be provided for, as in our family." 

These words moved Gimderman deeply. He begged Mrs. 
Leonard to make the stockings into a parcel for him, while he 
went up to speak to his former master. He found the lawyer 
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busily writing at his table. Beside him, at the same table, sat 
two young scribes, Harold and Hester, who with the utmost 
possible gravity, were driving their scratchy pens over the 
paper, being carefully overlooked by their father. Sometimes 
he gave a word of praise, sometimes of blame, but the latter 
spoken gently and sparingly, in striking contrast with the 
hastiness of his rebukes in former times. 

He looked up with a friendly smile, as Gunderman entered 
the room. 

" Good morning, my friend," said he ; " have you come to 
look at us once again in our den ? " Then, pointing to the 
children, he went on, " You see two junior clerks have sprung 
up for me out of the ashes of my lost property, and first-rate 
scribes they promise to become. Ay ! ay ! necessity teaches 
us to pray and to work, too. Ah 1 if I had nothing to grieve 
over but the loss of worldly goods, that wound should soon 
heal. But the other wound is always fresh and bleeding in 
my heart, Gunderman. The thought of that child haunts me. 
Sometimes, day and night, he is never out of my sight, and his 
little voice is always ringing in my ears." 

" Time will be the best physician, sir j that will heal, though 
slowly," answered Gunderman. 

, " Do not think so," replied Mr. Leonard ; " with me, the 
longing after my lost treasure grows stronger day by day. It 
seems as if I had never loved him till now." 

" It is often so," said Gunderman, soothingly ; " we only 
truly know our treasures when they are taken from us. But 
allow mel sir, to say a word to you about the business that 
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brought me here. The da3rs are growing shorter now, and 
the building of the town is nearly finished, so I get less and 
less to do. I find the idle time hang heavy on my hands, 
and so I come to ask you to give me a little cop3ring work ; 
of course I don't want to be paid, as I ask for it in this 
way." 

Mr. Leonard looked up in Gunderman's honest face, and 
said, ^'If any one ebe had made such a proposal to me, I 
should have been offended, Gunderman. But coming firom 
you I wiU gladly give you this work, only it must be on the 
usual terms." 

" Well then, sir, if you will have it so," said Gunderman, 
perplexed, " I shall leave the money with you for the present, 
till I want it. You know I have so very little call for money, 
that I have saved up twelve pounds now. Will you oblige me 
by taking charge of the money for me, sir ? It will be a kind- 
ness. The money is not very safe with me, but perhaps you 
might make good use of it in keeping your workpeople on 
another week or so." 

An expression not easily to be described passed over the 
lawyer's face. He rose, and taking Gunderman's hand, said in 
a tone of deep emotion, " Gunderman, you are a noble man. 
You have heaped coals of fire on my head. You, whom I 
insulted arid dismissed my service, come back and offer me 
your labours and your all ! Trial shows a man his true friends, 
indeed." 

" Say nothing about it, sir ; it is only a trifle," said Gunder- 
man, as if ashamed of what he had done. " Let bygones be 
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bygones between us. I dare say I often vexed you with an old 
soldier's roughness, and I have a thick head which makes many 
blunders. But you will let me bring you my savings — and you 
will give me some copying now and then ? " 

" Ah ! Gunderman, how happy I should be now but for that 
one great grief. I could thank God for the loss of property, 
for it has done me good. It has made me a better man, and 
shown me a true friend." 

" God lets no happiness be perfect here on earth," Gunder- 
man replied, " that we may seek that which is above. Ah ! 
who would be willing to die, if everything answered his wishes 
here ! " 

The lawyer only sighed, and Gunderman now turned to the 
children, of whom the two eldest, as before said, were busy 
writing, and the younger ones knitting, unravelling, and winding 
worsted, or otherwise usefully employed. Such industry had 
not been common in the lawyer's family before the disaster of 
the fire. 

The building of Mr. Leonard's new dwelling-house was 
carried on for a couple of weeks longer through the timely 
help of Gunderman*s savings, but at the end of that time the 
workmen were obliged to be paid off, though the house was not 
yet roofed in. One Saturday evening, therefore, masons, car- 
penters, and their men, shouldered their tools, and took leave 
of the lawyer and his family, the children with eyes full of tears 
of disappointment, watching them all go. A great stillness suc- 
ceeded to the sounds of busy labour ; the little ones found they 
had lost one of tiie best amusements of their play-hours, and 
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wandered about among the scattered bricks and planks, with 
many a sorrowful look at each other and at the unfinished 
house. The lawyer and his wife said little to each other, but 
they were scarcely less sorry than the children, to have to pass 
many months more in their present crowded and uncomfortable 
dwelling, with the spacious new house which was to be their 
home always before their eyes. 

Gunderman guessed that they would not be in a very cheerful 
mood after that Saturday evening, and soon came with a pro- 
posal which he hoped would give another direction to their 
thoughts. With this view he began to talk about Mr. Leonard's 
garden, which, since the fire, had remained a dreary, blackened 
waste. 

" Do you mean, sir," he asked, " to let those blackened 
stumps remain always standing there ? They look to me like 
grim ghosts of the past, and the place would be as cheerful 
again if you had some bushes and young saplings planted in 
their place ; and the autumn is a better season for such garden 
work than the spring." 

*' But, good Gunderman," said Mrs. Leonard, " the needful 
must come first, and then the ornamental. How strange it 
would seem to everybody if we were to begin to lay out our 
garden while our house is still unfinished. You know, too, how 
short we are of money, just now." 

" There is no call for money in the case," Gunderman replied. 
" All that has to be done is to get those scorched fruit trees 
rooted up, and to plant young willows or birches, elder and 
lilac bushes, and such things in their place. The clearing 
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away the trees is my business ; I mean to show you," he went 
on, smiling, " that it was not for nothing 'that I practised the 
woodman's craft. Then many of the neighbours, who have 
large gardens, would give us a few shrubs ; and young trees 
we can bring from the wood. If Mr. Leonard has nothing to 
say against it, I will set to work this very day. These old 
trees will give you a capital stock of firewood for the winter, 
madam." 

Gunderman was a man of his word. That he did not 
promise more than he could perform, the dyed stockings bore 
witness, which, changed . into a deep blue colour, were doing 
the children good service, and had ceased to pain the father's 
eyes. The steady sound of his axe was now heard in the 
garden, day by day, and a great pile of wood, chopped into 
even lengths, testified to his industry. 

One Saturday afternoon he had almost come to the end of 
this part of his task. There was still one old hollow pear tree 
to cut down and cleave into firewood, and then the ground 
would be clear. It was a dull, oppressive autumn afternoon, 
and there was a slow falling rain ; it made the work heavier 
than usual, but Gunderman never paused for wind or weather, 
and, like a sensible workman, always took the hardest part of 
his task first. He marked out the trunk in six equal divisions, 
and began to saw them in succession. As the second fell 
apart, Gunderman threw down his saw, stooped eagerly for- 
wards, and tearing his cap from his head, filled it with some- 
thing which he gathered with both hands out of the earth. As 
he did this, he looked cautiously around to see if any one was 
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observing him, but the ground was clear, no other workmen were 
about, and the uninviting weather kept all within who were not 
obliged to go abroad. When his cap was full, Gundennan went 
hastily into the unfinished dwelling-house, from which in a little 
while he emerged with his cap on his head, but carrying a 
bundle done up in his handkerchief. He went again to the 
old trunk and carefully examined it and the surrounding earth. 
This done, he hurried off towards the lawyer's house. His 
steps were something between a stride and a run ; indeed, 
if the truth must be told, his brain was so dizzy with delight, 
and his heart thumping so with overmuch feeling, that he 
hardly knew whether he was on his head or his heels. 
When he found himself on the threshold of the room, he 
stopped, too breathless to utter a sound. There were voices 
within. 

" Many of our poorer bumt-out neighbours are better off, 
really, than we are," Mrs. Leonard was saying to her 
husband. "Gifts have flowed in to them on all sides, so 
that their wants are well supplied. We could neither ask 
nor accept such charity, but without some help how can 
we struggle through the winter? How to get warm clothes 
for the children I cannot tell, and yet they must have some 
thing before long. We have many anxious hours before us, 
I can see." 

By this time Gunderman had recovered breath, and scarcely 
stopping to knock at the door, he went up to the table by 
which Mrs. Leonard was sitting, and thrust his heavy bundle 
into her hands, saying, " Here, madam !" 
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"What is it, Gunderman?" she asked, looking closely at 
the cnrious bundle, which seemed at first to consist of earth 
and wood shavings tied up in an old handkerchief. 

Too excited to speak, Gunderman took back the bundle, 
and untying it, shook out its contents on the table. 

" There, there ! — ^winter clothes ! — ^money for the house 1 — 
an end to all your needs 1 I can't bear it any more, my heart 
will burst with joy." 

The lawyer, his wife and children all stood around the table 
and gazed in blank amazement on the heap of gold pieces, 
glittering amidst the earth and rubbish. 

" Gunderman," said Mr. Leonard, in a choked voice, " what 
is this ? Where did you get the gold ?" 

But Gunderman had grown childish in his glee. He was 
rubbing and clapping his hands, dancing round the table, 
kissing the children, and exclaiming, "Warm winter clothes 
for you — every one. Cloaks, muflfs, woollen stockings, furs, 
comforters, everything you want ; bless your hearts ! Oh, that 
will'be joyful ! joyful ! joyftd ! " 

"Gimderman, Gunderman! do tell us quietly; where did 
the money come from, and whose is it?" urged Mrs. 
Leonard. 

" It is yours and your husband's, and the dear children's," 
shouted Gunderman, joyously. ^^ Fundus habeo schatzuml 
You don't find such Latin as that in all your law books, 
Mr. Leonard ; nothing so fine and well-sounding and true ! 
You must excuse me, sir, if I talk a little nonsense just now. 
But I'm liked to go crazed with joy, and the sooner I've had it 
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all out, the better. Give me time to get my breath, and you 
shall hear the whole story from beginning to end. Had not 
your late father accumulated a large sum of money during the 
late war ? and when he was struck with paralysis and died 
speechless, was not all trace of it lost ? You have told me the 
story many and many a time. How often have you groaned 
over the loss of that capital, and sometimes been filled with 
suspicions about its mysterious disappearance ! That was the 
cause of those ill humours that you used to make us all suifer 
from now and then. Don't be offended, sir, that I mention it. 
I should have been just the same in your place. Well ! well ! 
well ! your honoured father had changed all his silver for gold 
pieces, which were more plentiful in our country in those war 
times than now ; and when our little town was swarming with 
those French and Austrian and Russian fellows, like a prudent 
man, he just hid his treasure in the old, hollow pear-tree, and 
his secret was buried with him. I was not there to see when 
the blessed man stuffed the old trunk with the coins, but I 
know this must have been how it was, for there, safe and snug 
in the hollow, I found them. How many gold pieces there are 
in that heap, I don't know, for I have not counted. But this 
much I know — that there are enough and to spare, to finish 
your house and lay out and stock your garden, and to get 
winter clothes for you, my little darlings, and to leave a little 
store then for another rainy day. And now, don't stand there, 
all of you, mute and motionless, but let's give three good 
cheers — Hip, hip, hurrah ! and God save us all ! " 

The joy was too sudden and too deep for Mr. Leonard and 
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his wife to give quite such noisy expressions to it as their faith- 
ful old friend; but the children thought Gunderman's mood 
the only fitting one for the occasion, and danced and sang with 
him round the room to his heart's delight It was late before 
he could tear himself away from the happy family to go home, 
and then he had to make his escape from a shower of caresses, 
thanks, and blessings, which were too much for his modesty. 

With a light and thankful heart he walked along, musing, 
half aloud — 

" The Lord Jesus Christ was right, when He said, * It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.' Should I have felt half 
as glad as this if the treasure found had been my own ? What 
use would it have been to me, who have neither wife nor chil- 
dren, and am unused to anything that costs much money? 
But the lawyer will find use enough for it, with all his six chil- 
dren to bring up and educate ; and I don't think he will forget 
to let a few clients off" their fees now-a-days." 

Over and over again in memory did Gunderman enjoy the 
delicious surprise of the moment, when the first gold pieces 
and the remains of an old leather purse came tumbling out of 
the old trunk to his feet. 

" What a pity ! " he said to his little Redbreast, who was 
sleeping soundly with his head under his wing ; " what a pity I 
can't make you understand what makes me so glad, that you 
might rejoice with me." 

With a good conscience for a downy pillow, and that weari- 
ness of honest work which is the best bed-maker, Gunderman 
slept soundly — an untroubled, but not a dreamless sleep ; for 
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he fancied that the child's form, which would ever be to him 
the dearest of all, was hovering over him with white, noiseless 
wings, and that soft, red lips kissed his, and a lisping voice 
whispered in his ear, " Gundy, Gundy, how I do love you ! " 




CHAPTER XHI. 

ffiarftntas art& iigftt*— Cftt Conclusion. 

IJERy early the next morning Gundennan was up and 
out in search of the workpeople lately dischaiged 
from Mr. Leonard's employ. It was a fresh October 
morning. As he was passing some new unfinished buildings in 
the quarter of the town which had been destroyed, he came 
upon little Benjamin, who was washing his face in a runnel 
of clear water, and who bade his old friend a cheery good 
morning. 

" Up so soon, my lad ? " SMd Gundermaii, kindly. " Have 
you got work about here ? You must have made a mistake in 
the time and turned out of bed too soon. It still wants half 
an hour to the time for beginning work." 

" No," said Benjamin, " I generally get up as early as this, 
and I am here because I "sleep where I work." 

"Sleep in that half-built house!" sai^Gunderman. "Why 
don't you sleep at home, child ? The wind is bitter at nights, 
and you may catch your death of cold." 
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" I sleep in the cellar,'* said Benjamin, laughing, "in a great 
heap of shavings." 

" Even so the damp of the fresh walls is very unhealthy, and 
shavings are not the warmest bed in the world. Do you do 
this to spare yourself a little walk ? " 

" No, no," answered Benjamin ; " my mother and sister do 
not sleep at home either, but at Mr. Rublack's, who has been 
a good friend to mother. 

" But tell me why, Benjamin ? " asked Gunderman, gravely. 

" Because — ^because — ^" said the boy, hesitatingly, " because 
we cannot bear to be at home." 

" What for ? " 

Benjamin was silent, and hung his head. Tears gathered 
fast in his eyes, and fell ; at last he said, with a sob, " My 
father beats us all three, if we don't give him all our week's 
wages." 

" That is bad, indeed," said Gunderman, kindly. 

" We axe quite willing to give father part of our wages," the 
boy went on, " enough for him and Gregory to live upon. But 
he spends it all in drink, and then he is quite mad. Only a 
little while ago, he beat mother so that she could not go to 
work for two days." 

" Poor thing ! poor thing ! " sighed Gimderman. 

" We daren't think about the winter, and what we shall do 
then," said Benjamin, "unless God sends us some help before 
that We have plenty of work now, and have not much time 
to be miserable. But the work will soon be over, and then we 
must go home again, and what will become of us ? " 
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" Then come to me, my boy," said Gunderman. " Perhaps 

you will take a little more feeding than my Froggie and Master 

Redbreast ; but I like to have some one to talk to sometimes 

who can understand ; and the Lord will give bread and water 

enough for us both. 

* When need is sorest, 
God's help is surest,' 

says the proverb, and I have found it true many and many a 
time." 

"I should love to come if you could only find a place 

for mother and Dora to go to, Mr. Gunderman," answered 
Benjamin ; " but I can bear the beatings better than they 
can, and I could never sleep at nights or enjoy my food, if I 
thought they had no one to come between them and father 
and Gregory." 

"Trust in God, my boy, and wait patiently for Him; He 
doesn't forget, though sometimes His help seems long in 
coming. He will provide for you all three when the time 
comes. If there seems nothing else to be done we must have 
your father brought before a magistrate, and get your mother 
protected by law." 

With these words Gunderman went on his way, and Ben. 
jamin to his work. 

While the sounds of busy labour began shortly after to make 
themselves heard in all the new buildings, and little Benjamin 
was toiling up and down ladders, with heavy loads of bricks 
upon his back, Friedmann and Gregory were still snoring in 
their bed at home. It was ten o'clock before the shoemaker 
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opened his eyes, and* looked stupidly around the empty room, 
which had been stripped of even the most necessary articles 
of domestic furniture. No thrifty housewife was by now, as 
in the old times, with the steaming can of coffee and the 
slices of home-made bread for breakfast. Drink and idle- 
ness had done their work, and cupboard and house were 
bare. 

Friedmann roused himself, and shook his son Gregory, who 
slept, like his father, in his clothes for warmth. 

" Up, you lazy brute !" he said, roughly ; " it is late, and I 
am thirsty. Let us get off on our day's tramp." 

Gregory gave for an answer only a sullen grunt, so that 
many more loud words and even Stout blows were needed to 
get him to his feet . Without a morsel of anything to eat, for 
the money they got by day was always left at the public-house 
by night, father and son made their way out of the town — 
beggars indeed in the wretchedness of their clothes and their 
gait, and regarded with many an indignant or contemptuous 
look by their townspeople as they passed. But they were too 
deeply sunk to feel the shame of such a life, and had never 
tasted, or had long forgotten, the sweetness of bread earned 
by honest labour. 

They had to walk -a long way before they could venture to 
begin their trade of mendicancy, for they were too well known 
by this time in all the immediate neighbourhood of Liebstein, 
to dare to show their faces even at the back-doors of the 
farm-houses. 

At length they came to a village in which they did not 
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remember telling their tale before. The first place they 
entered was the inn, and Friedmann, going up to the bar, 
addressed the jolly host in a weak and whining voice. 

" For the love of Christ have a little pity on one of the poor 
burnt-out people of Liebstein, with a wife and three children, 
who only escaped from the fire with bare life. God will re- 
ward you a hundred-fold for your charity. My wife and my 
other two children are sick and all but starving, and not a 
morsel of bread is there in the house for them or us. Isn't it 
true, my boy ?" Gregory confirmed his father's story with a 
nod of the head, and words broken by tears and sobs. He 
had learnt his beggar's part so well, that the tears would come 
and flow down his cheeks at a moment's notice. 

" Pack of nonsense," answered the landlord. " You Lieb- 
steiners have been indulged with gifts since the fire. Out of 
this village alone were sent four cart-loads of bread, potatoes, 
vegetables of all sorts, clothes and old furniture, not counting 
all the ready money that was given. I have done as much 
as I can afford. This everlasting giving will bring an honest 
man himself to beggary. Only yesterday I was reading in 
the paper a list of the places that had sent help to Liebstein," 
and if you deserve anything you can get it at home." 

"That might be true enough," answered Friedmann, "if 
things were distributed fairly, but it is not bo. The well-to-do 
people who had their houses insured, take the lion's share for 
themselves, and what is left falls into the hands of those who 
can whine out a sony enough tale for themselves." 

" Well, I don't think you do amiss in that way," answered 
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the host " Be oflf with you ; I don't believe you, and don't 
mean to give any more." 

" O God," groaned Friedmann ; " is there no help for us 
in man?" Then, turning to the landlord, "You have 
forgotten, sir, the Scripture command, * Break thy bread to the 
hungry, and take the poor that is cas4 out to thy house.' 
You may know what it is to want some day yourself." 

"BLannah!" called the landlord, "just cut these people a 
piece of bread." 

Friedmann received the gift with very moderate thankfulness. 
He cast a longing look at the spirit flasks above the bar, and 
said, "Ah! good sir, we have not a drop of warm blood in 
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our body. The morning is bitter, and we have come many 
miles. Just a smack of spirits with this bread would be better 
to us than butter or meat." 

Ill pleased, but hoping to get rid of his troublesome guests, 
the landlord filled a small glass with some common gin. Fried- 
mann seized it eagerly. 

"Don't swallow it all," muttered Gregory, as with greedy 
eyes he watched his father raise the glass to his lips. But 
the warning came too late, or at least was unheeded. Grinding 
his teeth, and with a look of vengeance darted at his father, 
Gregory saw the empty glass set down on the table. 

Emboldened by this success, Friedmann ventured on one 
more petition. " Have you such a thing, kind sir, as a pair 
of shoes or boots, ever so old, to give away?" and he urged 
his plea by showing the bare toes peering out of his ragged 
boots. 
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" I have nothing more at all," said the host, angrily, *' and 
now get gone with you." 

With a cool " God reward you !" Friedmann left the house. 
Gregory followed in sullen silence, but as soon as they were 
fairly outside, he said to his father, " You have broken your 
agreement, to share everything with me, so now I shall go oflf 
begging on my own hook." 

" You stop with me," commanded his father. 

^* Not I," said Gregory, " after this morning," and turned in 
another direction. His father seized him by the th?t)at, " I 
will see whether you will obey me or not, you young scape- 
grace," said he. 

" Leave go of me," roared Gregory, " or I will call the whole 
village together. Remember the fagots and the matches." 

With a dreadful oath Friedmann flung the boy from him, 
and the wretched pair separated to take' their different ways. 

Friedmann met with more suspicion and mistrust than 
belief and sympathy, as he went from house to house with 
his pitiful tale. He had managed, however, before night 
to pick up a little more money than his wife would receive for 
her hard day's labour, and just as it was getting dusk he turned 
into the yard of a well-to-do small farmer, to make his last 

appeal in the character of a poor sufferer, with a sick wife, 
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and seven young hungry children at home. 

" What is youT name, and what's your business ?" asked the 
farmer, suspiciously. 

" My name is Gottlob Scheerer," answered Friedmann, " and 
I am a basket maker of Liebstein." 
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This was a bold stroke, for there was really such a person 
with the family described by Friedmann, among those who had 
suffered from the fire. The bow drawn at a venture had an 
effect not at all desired. 

" Now I have caught you, you idle, lying vagabond. I 
know the worthy Scheerer of Liebstein well enough, and know 
him for an honest man, which is more than any one can know 
of you. Hi ! Fred — Bob— bring the horse-whips here, and give 
this fellow a hiding that will keep him away from our doors 
again."' 

Friedmann did not wait to see the order executed, but fast 
as he took to his heels, he did not escape a dozen smart cracks 
over his back. The farm dogs set up a yelping chorus, and he 
did not dare to stop running till he was out of sight and 
hearing. 

" I will pay you for this," he gasped out between his teeth. 
" There are ways of making a man's house too hot to hold him. 
Ha ! ha ! The fellow has had such a good harvest that his 
bams will not hold it all, and here is a stack of good com 
unthrashed yet, I see. Such misers may find it cost them dear 
to refuse a poor man a trifle out of their full purses." 

As Friedmann was brooding over these dark thoughts the 
day-light wore away. At the same hour, his wife and Ben- 
jamin and Dora — their day's work done — ^were eating their 
humble supper with healthy appetites and quiet hearts. 
Honest toil had earned for them honest bread and honest rest. 
Gregory, meanwhile had been carrying on the same trade as 
his father, but with better, success. He was a cimning beggar, 
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and many a kindly housewife pitied the poor, neglected boy, 
who was suffering very likely through his parent's fault. They 
would have repented their gift could they have seen how 
scornfully the broken victuals were cast away in ditches and 
behind hedges, and how eagerly the pennies were counted up 
as the price of so much beer and spirits. Gregory made up 
his mind not to go back to Liebstein that night. Why should 
he ? He had no wish to meet his father again, and his mother 
and the little ones were only too glad to keep out of his way. 
He would not waste a penny of his beer-money on paying for a 
night's lodging, so when he got all he could at a public-house, 
he turned out again to look for some bam or sheltered place 
where he could sleep. Strangely enough, his steps led him 
into the fields of that very farmer, who had so lately driven his 
father from the door. He, too, was attracted by the great corn- 
stack, and creeping round to its lee side, and crouching as 
close as he could under the warm straw, he fell asleep. 

It was about midnight that a dark figure slunk past without 
noticing the boy. Noiselessly he moved, and looked well 
around to see that no wakeful eyes were on the watch. Then 
there was a sharp sound and a smell of sulphur, then a little 
cloud of smoke driven across the stack by the rising wind, then 
a leaping tongue of flame, and then the figure fled. Every one 
in the farmhouse was sleeping still : there was no pursuer, but 
still the figure fled faster and faster, as behind him the night 
was changed into a fiery day. Once only he turned and looked 
at his handiwork ; that moment a piercing cry rang out on the 
air, and changed to ice every drop of blood in his body. He 
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put his fingers in his ears and ran and ran till the shouts of the 

awakened village and the rushing sound of the fire, and even 

the awful glare were lost in the distance, and he was alone in 

the stillness and the darkness. But what was that terrible 

voice in the silence that would not be hushed for one instant, 

and against which it was vain to shut his ears ? The voice of 

conscience. And what was that shaft of light which pierced 

through and through the fingers clenched over his closed eyes 

and seemed to divide asunder his very soul and spirit, joints 

and marrow ? It was the revelation of himself to himself, the 

truth setting his secret sins in the light of God's countenance. 

But where was Gregory ? 

* * # « « 

There was a joyous village festival in Liebstein when the 
spring came round, waking with a touch all the dead face of 
nature into life. The newly built houses were completed, and 
by common consent their owners had fixed upon one day for 
all going into their new abodes. Flags and banners waved 
from every window, arches woven of the greenest boughs and 
gayest flowers of the spring marked out the line of the little 
procession. It gathered around the church, the square tower 
of which was not yet restored in all its ancient glory and sur- 
mounted with the sparkling cross, but which was no less 
honourable and dear in the eyes of the people, as marking the 
dwelling-place of Him who had been their refuge and strength 
in the day of trouble. Here every voice joined in one psalm 
of holy praise, the comets and trumpets of the village musicians 
swelling the deep-toned chorus. Then the cannon from the 
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neighbouring fortress fired their salute; the venerable pastor 
standing on the steps of the church, pronounced the benedic- 
tion, and all the people said " Amen ! " 

Then the procession moved on, and one by one the little 
parties stopped at their own doors and took jojrful possession 
of their homes. At the bottom, of Mr. Leonard's garden stood 
two little neat brick cottages, each containing three rooms. 
Into one of these, Gunderman entered, having already estab- 
lished there his faithful redbreast and prophetic frog to await 
his coming. The other was the house provided by Mt. 
Leonard for Mrs. Friedmann, Benjamin, and Dora. All that 
neighbourly kindness could do was done to make these 
innocent sufierers forget the dark lines of their past life, and 
the children grew up healthy and happy ; but the mother's 
heart would still ache at nights, and her hair grew early grey. 

As years passed on, the great fire, the death of the lawyer's 
little son, the wonderful discovery of the treasure in the tree, 
the strange disappearance of the cobbler and his wicked boy, 
became a grandfather's tale for winter nights to the children 
of Liebstein. At last some oue set it down in a book, and so 
it found its way across the German Ocean, and has become 
familiar to you, my English readers, as the story of 
" The Cobbler, the Clerk, and the Lawyer of Liebstein." 
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trated. 

II. 
QUEER niSCOURSES ON QUEER PROVERBS. 

Square i6mo, price 2s, 6(i., cloth elegant. Four full-page illus- 
• trations. 



III. 

FIRESIDE CHATS WITH THE YOUNGSTERS. 

Square i6mo, price 3J. 6^., cloth. With coloured frontispiece of 
"Old Merry." 

** Our boys will laugh i^ heartiness, then think in quietnete, over the pleasant, racy, 
wise talk of this genial friend." — Nonconformist. 

IV. 

OUR CHRISTMAS PARTY. 

Stories Round the Fire, by R. M. Ballantyne, W. H. G. King- 
ston, Edwin Hodder, Mrs. Bickerstaffe, Sidney Daryl, and 
others of the Party. Square i6mo, price u., neatly bound. Illus- 
trations. 

" A cheery little book, full of joyous and sensible fun." — The Press, 

" ' Old Merry* is an excellent storyteller. His ' Christmas Party' is a seasonable book, 
and win be greatly relished." — Public Opinion. 



LONDON : 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 



WITH THE TIDE ; 

or, a Life's Voyage. By SiDNET Daryl. In square i6ino, 3J. 6^., 
cloth el^ant. 

TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT: 

Short Stories for Long Evenings. By Sidney Daryl. Square i6mo, 
3f. 6(/., cloth elegant. 

BUSY HANDS AND PATIENT HEARTS; 

or, the Blind Boy of Dresden and his Friends. Translated by Annie 
Harwood. By GusTAV NiERiTZ. Sccond and cheaper edition, 
square i6mo, 2s, 6d,, cloth el^;ant. 

THE BUTTERFLY'S GOSPEL, 

and ofher Stories. By Fredrika Bremer. Translated by Margaret 
HowiTT. Square i6mo, 2x. 6«/., cloth elegant. 

STORIES FROM GERMANY, 

Translated by Annie Harwoqp. Square i6nio, y, 6d., cloth elegant. 

SIL VER LAKE ; 

or, Lost in the Snow. By R. M. Ballantyne. Square 1^0, 
3^. 6</., cloth elegant. 

THE WEAVER BOY WHO BECAME A MISSION 

ARY : being the Story of Dr. Livingstone's Life and Labours. By 
H. G. Adams. Fcap. 8vo, price 5j., cloth el^;ant, portrait and illus- 
trations. 

WASHED ASHORE; 

or, the Tower of Stormount Bay. By W. H. G. Kingston. New 
edition. Square i6mo, 2j>. 6</., cloth degant. 

THE CABINET OF THE EARTH UNLOCKED, 

By E. S. Jackson, M.A., F.G.S. Square i6mo, price 2j., cloth. 

OLIVER WYNDHAM: 

a Tale of the Great Plague. By the author of " Naomi." Fcap 8vo, 
5^., cloth. 



LONDON : 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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